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Memorabilia 
NELSON’S MEDIEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE LIBRARY 
EW series of editions of medieval 


English texts are not uncommon these 
days, but one that has got off to a particu- 
larly good start is Nelson’s Medieval and 
Renaissance Library. The first two texts, 
which appeared towards the end of 1959, 
are Sir David Lindsay’s Squyer Meldrum, 
edited by James Kinsley (pp. vi+ 121, 10s.), 
and Ancrene Wisse, Parts VI and VII, edited 
by Geoffrey Shepherd (pp. Ixxiv+116, 
12s. 6d.). The books are published by 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh, 
and the General Editor of the series is 
Professor C. S. Lewis. Squyer Meldrum, a 
Scottish romance written in the mid- 
sixteenth century to celebrate the heroic life 
of a Fifeshire laird, is “the last and most 
novel of the medieval Scottish essays in 
verse romance”. The extracts from the 
Ancrene Wisse, which represent about a 
sixth of the version found in MS. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, 402, are 
welcome both as a foretaste of a work 
which has yet to be printed in full (the 
complete text will be made available by the 
Early English Text Society in the near 
future) and also for the excellence of Mr. 
Shepherd’s editorial apparatus. Both 
volumes are attractively printed and reason- 
ably priced. 


THE GENEALOGISTS’ MAGAZINE 


HE December, 1959, number of this 
magazine (annual subscription: mem- 
bers £1 ($3.00); non-members £2 ($6.00)) is 
more varied in content than its immediate 
predecessors have been. Dr. Anthony 
Wagner, Richmond Herald, writes on the 
“Ancestry of Mr. Antony Armstrong- 
Jones”, which is traced back five genera- 
tions on the paternal side through a 
barrister, a doctor, a Nonconformist 
minister and a master mariner to one John 
Richards (1743-1842), where the Welsh 
system of personal patronymics is encoun- 
tered. 
In “ William Penn and his Descendants ” 
we learn that it was through certain con- 
tacts while at school that the great man 
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acquired his Quaker beliefs, his father being 
not much concerned with religion or poli- 
tics—‘‘a sort of nautical Vicar of Bray”. 
The statement that “ the name Penn is very 
ancient and dates from the Saxon Con. 
quest ’’ appears strange in a paper read to 
a genealogical society by one of its mem- 
bers; also it is not clear why the author 
says that the Penns of Penn, co. Bucks., 
whose founder, we are told, was David 
Penn temp. Henry VIII, was the most 
illustrious of the name. There is certainly 
no mention of anyone of this family in 
the D.N.B. whereas eight of the Minety, 
Gloucestershire family, headed by the 
famous Admiral, are noticed in the pages 
of this work. 

A scholarly paper on Seals, read to the 
Society many years ago by the late Rev. 
J. Harvey Bloom, is included, and in it the 


— ee . 
~— 


author is concerned to establish two points, | 


namely, (i) the sanctity of the seal; and (ii) 


its influence on the subsequent development | 


of heraldry. All that is written here is of 
absorbing interest. A misprint is noticed 
on p. 113 where water-bougets, a common 
charge in heraldry, appears as “ water- 
booregets ”. 

In “ Nevill of Thornton Bridge” Mr. G. 
Andrews Moriarty gives his solution to a 
genealogical problem in the pedigree of that 
family, and in an account of the “* Nobility 





of San Marino” the names of the English | 


and French who have received titles from 
that Republic are given. 


Puitie N. DAwe. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE LONDON 
AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
VOL. XX, PART 1, 1959 


IN these days of increased costs one has 

every sympathy with learned societies in 
their struggles to keep subscriptions down 
whilst continuing the activities and publica- 
tions by which to maintain and _ increase 
membership. The London and Middlesex 
Society has just raised its subscription to 
two guineas and yet, compared with the 
journals of many other similar societies 
such as those of Sussex or Kent, its Trans- 
actions are small. It is surprising therefore 
to find that exactly one-third of this space 
is devoted to a list of members, affiliated 
societies, etc., and that less than eight af 
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these eighteen pages deal with the society’s 
finance and annual activities. 

The major article in the 1959 volume of 
the Transactions is concerned with a des- 
cription of the brasses in Finchley Church 
and is, although this is not clearly indicated, 
part of a series on the brasses of Middlesex. 
It provides interesting reading for the local 
historian, for the author has taken some 
trouble to hunt out the background of the 
persons whose memorials he describes, 
although there is no attempt to discuss the 
stylistic features or to compare them with 
others elsewhere. The brasses now existing 
are all illustrated, assuming that the innom- 
inate lady on p. 9 is the subject of J Lady 
c. 1480 

Unfortunately, brevity seems to be the 
keynote of most of the articles and inevit- 
ably this leads to a lack of the detailed 
discussion one could expect of a learned 
journal. A note on the use of armorial 
bearings by mediaeval London aldermen, 
which could be a fascinating subject, suffers 
from this. It also suffers from the author’s 
use of quotation marks when he is in fact 
giving his version of Twiss’s translation of 
Bracton (p. 18). One hopes that future 
writers availing themselves of the ecclesias- 
tical records which are now in Guildhall 
Library and efficiently listed in this volume 
will quote their sources correctly and be 
able to examine their subjects more 
thoroughly. 

Apart from three reviews, a_ general 
report of a lecture on Roy’s measurement 
of Hounslow Heath completes vol. 20, part 
1, of the Transactions. The first of the 
reviews is the only note in the whole journal 
concerning archaeology apart from the 
annual report. Are Middlesex readers 
incapable of interest in a scientific report 
on the excavations now going on in the 
London area? 

An interesting fact emerges from a 
perusal of the list of members: less than ten 
of the 426 membership quoted are profes- 
sional archaeologists or archivists and one 
is tempted to wonder whether most of these 
have not become members because of their 
positions rather than their personal inclina- 
tions. Surely in an area such as London 
and Middlesex a lively society would attract 
many professional members who would 
both contribute to its life and to its 
finances, 
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Finally, the proof correction is careless: 
the omission of date after early to mid 15 
century (p. 19) is irritating; likely (p. 15) 
should be lightly; contingent (p. 28) should 
be continent; pasage (p. 15) is usually spelt 
with a double s. Eve Harris. 


"THE Lady Day 1960 issue of Archives: 

The Journal of the British Records 
Association (Vol. IV, No. 23) is of interest 
not only to archivists. Two papers are 
printed which were read at the B.R.A. Con- 
ference in November, 1959; Professor 
Hobsbawm discusses the “ Records of the 
Trade Union Movement”, and in “The 
Publication of English Records” Dr. G. D. 
Ramsay contrasts “a quantitative decline 
in Official publications of catastrophic 
magnitude” since 1945 with the flourishing 
present state of most record societies. 
Replies to these strictures are promised in 
the next issue. Dr. Ramsay notes London’s 
unaccountable lack of its own record 
society, and rightly raises the question of 
the inventories at Somerset House; his 
paper is of great interest and contains much 
information conveniently summarized—in- 
cluding a demonstration of the change in 
the membership and management of local 
record societies since the last century. Mr. 
G. R. C. Davis gives an entertaining 
summary of foreign views on the English 
archival system, or lack of it. Mr. R. E. 
Latham’s article on “The Banishment of 
Latin from the Public Records” illustrates 
a long and well-told story with deftly 
chosen quotations. Short articles by Miss 
Ena Rayner on. the vexed subject of 
medieval grain measures and by Mr. John 
Ainsworth on the papers of Lord Robert 
Loftus (an Irish bishop from 1804 to 1850), 
together with several reviews, complete the 
issue. 

Two topical notes are struck: some 
arguments in the report of a Conference 
debate on “ smaller repositories ” seem to be 
echoes of a current debate on wider issues 
of local government; and there must be 
many who will savour Professor Hobs- 
bawm’s information that the Electrical 
Trades Union keeps its correspondence for 


fourteen years. J. F. A. MASon. 


"THE October Notes & Queries will be 
concerned principally with the six- 
teenth and the early seventeenth centuries. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


TYDRE TREOWLOGAN TYNE 
JIN The Art of Beowulf Professor A. G. 

Brodeur refers to the flight of the 
cowardly retainers in terms which do not 
suggest the full significance given to it by 
the poet. 

The panic-stricken flight of the ten less valiant 

thanes serves to emphasize Beowulf’s extreme 

eril and imminent death. . . This single 
reak [in the narrative of the dragon-fight] is 
essential: the desertion of the thanes is required, 
to give full plausibility to the representation of 

Beowulf’s mortal peril. (pp. 104 and 129.) 

Nor does an observation of the “irony” 
of their act (p. 154), or of characterization 
by the device of “ contrast” (p. 233), suffi- 
ciently explain the implications of their 
cowardice. Although, as Professor Brodeur 
says elsewhere (p. 86), “the tragedy of 
Beowulf is the tragedy of his people”, his 
statement of the deserters’ function is 
symptomatic of a general approach which 
seems to concentrate too exclusively on the 
personality of the hero as the poem’s only 
centre of real interest. 

A significant organization of his material 
is characteristic of the Beowulf poet. The 
flight of the retainers occurs between the 
descriptions of the first and second stages 
of the dragon-fight, just before the introduc- 
tion of Wiglaf, who makes a comitatus 
speech (2633-60). Wiglaf spoke “ word- 
rihta fela” to his companions: the line of 
action demanded from loyal retainers was 
clear (v. 2646b et seqq.). Not only does the 
poet later make explicit his commendation 
of Wiglaf’s part in the fight (2708b-9a), but 
Wiglaf’s “ grim andswaru” to the deserters 
(2864-91) stresses their shameful non- 
observance of loyalty to their lord. This 
reproach appears to suggest momentarily 
the possibility of a happier issue had dutiful 
assistance been given (v. 2880-3). In a poem 
where moral values are conspicuously pre- 
sented in reference to a particular social 
ethos, and actions are evaluated accord- 
ingly, the poet is also emphasizing the moral 
failure of “the ten cowardly pledge- 
breakers” in their rejection of the social 





obligation. Disaster might well overtake 
the Geats. J. P. Harpy, 
Oxford. 
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PLUTARCH’S DAEMONS IN 
SHAKESPEARE 


QHAKESPEARE appears to have been 
familiar with Plutarch’s theories of 
daemons (or, as they may also be called, 
spirits, angels or geniuses’.) 
daemons are 
the Ministers of the gods, as it is meet 
and just; like as if they were deputies, ’ 
officers, and secretaries: let us constantly 
hold, that those be the Daemons which 
are their espies and escouts, going too and 
fro throughout all parts, some to oversee 
and direct the sacrifices, and sacred rites 
and ceremonies performed to the gods: 


others to chastice and punish the enor- , 


mous and outragious offences and wrongs 
committed by men (p. 1081). 
To tame men’s “ offences” is likewise the 
function of those “ visible spirits ”’* sent, as 
Albany supposes, by the “ heavens” (King 
Lear, IV. ii. 46). It is the function claimed | 
by Octavius in language like Plutarch’s: | 
the high gods, 
To do you justice, makes his ministers 
Of us, and those that love you. 
(Antony and Cleopatra, III. vi. 87-9) 
The daemons as the gods’ “espies”’, and 
the reference to sacrifices, recall Lear's 
words: 
And take upon’s the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies... . 
Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. 
(V. iii. 16-21) 
Daemons (and certainly those virtuous ones 
who aid the living in their pursuit of 
virtue) are normally the spirits of the dead. 
Lear has already supposed himself haled 
from the grave, and Cordelia a “ spirit”, a 
“soul in bliss” (IV. vii. 45-9). The 
daemon’s home is upon the moon itself: 
thus he may “wear out” those who still , 
“ebb and flow by the moon”. 
Daemons may be said to take upon them- 
selves “ the mystery of things” because they 
are instrumental in revealing the future to 


1 Morals, translated P. Holland, 1603; refs. to 
edn. of 1657. For Antony & Cleopatra, II. il, 
Shakespeare follows North in selecting the terms 
daemon, spirit, angel. Macbeth, III. i. 56, referring 
to the same incident, like Holland (who adds the 
gloss “ familiar spirit”, p. 518) prefers the fou 
term, genius. Comedy of Errors, V. i. 332-4 had 
already linked genius and spirit. 


Plutarch’s 





2 The visibility of ‘familiar spirits and angels” 
used by a “divine power” to communicate with | 
men is commented on by Plutarch, p. 1181. 
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men. The prophet receives his knowledge 
direct from the god, or through the inter- 
mediary daemon. Apollo “hath given 
only the beginning of motion, then each 
Prophetesse is moved according as she is 
disposed to receive his inspiration ” (p. 969). 
A man will therefore be a soothsayer 
through his aptness to mirror the god, and 
he may (we are told) lack eloquence to do 
justice to the concept that has been im- 
planted in him. Thus in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Wl. iii. 17, the soothsayer 
declares: “I see it in my motion: have it 
not in my tongue”. 


Why should prophetic or retributive 
daemons have. come to Lear’s mind? 
Plutarch twice locates the “Isles of 


Daemons ”’ in relation to Britain (pp. 962, 
1083). In one of them, “ Saturn was de- 
tained and kept prisoner”. ‘‘ Daemons or 
Angels do attend and wait upon Saturn, 
such I mean as were his Courtiers and 
minions, at what time he reigned as 
Soveraign over gods and men”. From him 
these daemons derive their most important 
prophecies. “For whatsoever Jupiter 
thinketh, and deviseth of before, Saturn 
dreameth ” (p. 963). There is here the idea 
of a fallen ruler imprisoned in an island 
associated with Britain, sharing an occult 
knowledge with the attendants of his former 
reign. 

Plutarch refers, though scantily, to the 
evil angel (pp. 130, 965, 1081). In the Life 
of Antony, he reports the view that the 
relationship between two men may be 
shaped by a conflict between the angels that 
“keep” them. But those daemons which 
most interest Plutarch are those of the 
virtuous dead, who choose to support and 
guide the living who seek virtue. They 
communicate with the daemon: that part of 
the living man which is not immersed in 
the flesh, “the understanding”. The 
daemon may thus be that which influences 
and that which is influenced: and so Shake- 
speare uses the term genius (Twelfth Night, 
Ill. iv. 142, Tempest, IV. i. 27). But for 
Shakespeare the influence need not be for 
good; and the dominating genius may be 
that of a living man. In Julius Caesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra especially, he shapes 
the theory of daemons to show the influence 
: men’s spirits on each other, often for 
arm. 


In his characteristic handling of the 
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theory, Shakespeare still draws on Plutarch’s 
description of how the supernatural daemon 
may restrain and “rebuke” its human 
subject : 


For that Bond, which in manner of a 
Bridle-bit is put,into the mouth as it were 
of the Brutish and unreasonable part of 
the soul, when it pulleth the same back, 
bringeth that which they call repentance 
of sins, and the shame after unlawfull and 
prohibited pleasures, which is a grief and 
remorse of the soul restrained and bridled 
by that which governeth and comman- 
deth it, untill such time, as being thus 
rebuked and chastised, it become obedient 
and tractable. (p. 994) 


This Shakespeare applies to relationships 
between living men. So under Banquo 
Macbeth’s genius is “rebuked”. (That 
which “reigns” in Banquo’s “royalty of 
nature” is a virtuous daemon.) The pas- 
sage contains two concepts which Shake- 
speare uses in describing the relationship of 
dominant and subject spirits: rider and 
beast, and governor and_ governed. 
Antony’s angel may be “afraid to govern ” 
him (and the fear of the subject spirit 
recurs in Shakespeare); but his “ spirit ” 
“ governs” the “corporal motion” of his 
ass. “And in some taste, is Lepidus but 
so... . A barren-spirited fellow” (Julius 
Caesar, IV. i. 33-6). Both concepts appear 
in Cassius’s ““We are governed with our 
mothers’ spirits; Our yoke and sufferance 
show us womanish” (I. iii. 83-4). The 
concept of government is at work in 
Brutus’s description of the relationship of 
the genius to its “ mortal instruments ”: 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 

The Genius, and the mortal instruments, 

Are then in council; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 

(II. i. 63-9) 


That is close to Plutarch’s further descrip- 
tion (pp. 991-2) of how the influence of 
daemons is communicated.* He compares 


3 Brutus’s speech shows acquaintance with both 
Plutarch’s theories and his method of expressing 
them. Yet it precedes Holland’s publication. 
Shakespeare surely knew Holland’s rendering, since 
“the Moon is terrene”’ (cf. Antony’s ‘“ terrene 
moon ’’) is from Holland’s own preface to one of 
the essays (p. 945). Either Shakespeare was well 
read in some earlier text, yet examined the English 
version on publication; or, more likely, he saw the 
latter before publication. 
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what the subject soul comprehends to “ the 
intelligence of dreams ”. The understand- 
ing responds like “instruments without 
life’ that nevertheless “yield unto the 
moving cause ’’; save that the soul is more 
agile than all the “instruments in the 
world”. When the soul “hath taken once 
a little motion ’’, it moves to action the body 
which otherwise lies “still without some 
motions”. If the external genius roused the 
soul to an act of conspiracy which the soul 
in its own right saw to bear a “ monstrous 
visage”, the little kingdom of man might 
be said to suffer an “insurrection” 
Though Brutus may suppose himself singled 
out for supernatural soliciting, we are 
perhaps to see him as subject to the genius 
of a living man. For it is “ Since Cassius 
first did whet me against Caesar, I have not 
slept’. Cassius has implanted the concept 
of conspiracy in him as the daemon does: 

And since you know i, cannot see yourself 

So well as 7 reflection, I your glass 

Will modestly discover to yourself 

That of yourself which you yet know not of. 

(I. ii. 67-70) 

Thus the daemon touches the subject soul 
“like as one speech or reason may touch 
another, and as light, the reflection of 
light”. That Cassius “leads” him, Brutus 
recognizes; that he is led to. the knowledge 
of something already within himself, “ That 
of yourself which you yet know not of ”, he 
does not know (63-5). The daemon 
Cassius knows he presents only what the 
mirror is apt to receive: “a man cannot 
make use nor move them perforce, other 
wise than the quality of their nature will 
bear” (p. 975). 

The “spirit” “moves” its subject 
“instrument”; that in its turn stirs the 
otherwise inactive body to “motion” 
Theme and words alike appear through 
Julius Caesar: hence the frequent puns on 
metal/mettle, the inert which may become 
spirited. Even the people’s “ basest metal” 
can be “ moved” (I. i. 66). Further, they 
are twice said to be ‘ spinel ” by Antony; 
for his tongue in the wounds of Caesar 
would “move” the very stones. In I, iii, 
“Heaven” has infused its “ instruments ” 
with “spirits”, turning them from their 
true nature as warnings of a monstrous 
state. That is what has “ moved” Casca, 
who was once “quick mettle’, but is now 
“blunt” and “dull” (I. ii. 299-300, iii. 3, 
57, 66-71). Cassius resembles those spirits 
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in his power to turn Brutus’s “ honourable 
mettle. . . . From that it is disposed ” (I. ii. 
312-3). Brutus would not be “ moved” by 
him; he supposes himself to lack a “ quick 
spirit”; but he moves others. ‘ Conjure” 
with Brutus’s name and it will “start a 
spirit as soon as Caesar” (I. ii. 147). So 
Ligarius finds: 
Soul of Rome. ... 

Thou like an exorcist hast conjured up 

My mortified spirit. (II. i. 322-4) 
But although he is Caesar’s “angel”, and 
seeks to “come by Caesar’s spirit”, to 
“stand up against the spirit of Caesar”, he 
seeks not to move the spirit as the angel 
does, but to “kill him boldly” (II. i. 168- 
71). Caesar will, in any case, reject move- 
ment. The river contest is between two 
men alike in this. Cassius asserts: “ When 
Caesar lived, he durst not thus have moved 
me’’; and indeed to Caesar he looks as 
though he “scorned his spirit That could 
be moved to smile at any thing ” (I. ii. 207, 
IV. iii. 58). Caesar’s own claim is similar: 
**T could be well moved, if I were as you; If 
I could pray to move, prayers would move 
me”. But he will remain “ Unshaked of 
motion ” (III. i. 58-9, 70). Yet the “ ghost 
of Caesar” becomes Brutus’s own “evil 
spirit’, and turns Brutus’s sword upon its 
owner. 

“The melting spirits of women ’ are 
linked with cowardice, and to be ‘ sells 
with our mothers’ spirits ” is contemptible. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, the attitude of } 
Julius Caesar is both maintained and con- 
tradicted by the opposition of Rome to 
Egypt. Cleopatra sees Antony’s spirit as 
having steered humanity (V. i. 31); but the 
play concerns rather the subjection of 
Antony to the domination of others. 
Although the material is shaped less expli- 
citly into these concepts than in Julius 
Caesar, more remains of Plutarch than 
merely his terms. Antony pays tribute to 
the power of Fulvia’s “spirit”, as of 
Cleopatra’s (II. ii. 62, III. ii. 58). The 
guardian spirit in Plutarch may prompt to 
shame.* When the Roman _ thought 
“ strikes ” Antony (for the daemon’s com- 
munication is as “a stroke to the soul”, 
p. 992) Cleopatra believes his “ shame” to 
show him submissive to Caesar or Fulvia. 
Antony assures her it is she who “ stirs’ 


“ 





4Cf. Othello, I. iii. 95, “ Of spirit still and quiet, 
that her motion Blushed at itself ’’. 
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him (again Plutarch’s word for the daemon’s 
action on its subject). After Actium Antony 
is to define the dominance of Cleopatra’s 
daemon over him more closely (III. xi). 
There is again the prompting to “shame”. 
She has “led” him. She has “full 
supremacy ” over his “spirit”. His heart, 
tied by its strings to her rudder, was towed 
after her from the beck of the gods; and if 
that image is implanted in the sea fight, it 
is (like that of Antony steering humanity) 
transplanted from Plutarch. For the soul 


of man is stretched with ‘ innumerable 
inclinations, as it were with so many 
cords”; and the daemon moves it as 


easily as “little helmes turn about and wind 
the greatest hulkes and caraques” (p. 992). 
Then it “ runneth amain as if it had Wings, 
unto action”. So Antony 

Claps on his sea-wing, and like a doting mallard, 

Leaving the fight in height, flies after her. 

I never saw an action of such shame. 

(III. x. 20-2) 

It is not as a good angel that Cleopatra 
is followed. Only when Antony supposes 
himself abandoned by her does he see his 
“former guides” as “good stars”, now 
shot into “hell”. Antony is applying to 
the guardian daemons Plutarch’s description 
of the daemon-souls of the dead. These 
had resembled “ stars leaping up and down 
in this huge and deep gulf”. Those who 
are not “impure and polluted ’’ may reach 
the moon; but others, “hell catcheth and 
swalloweth many of them” (p. 994). 

From this point, moon and stars are 
associated with Cleopatra, as they are (in 
Plutarch’s essay on Isis) with the goddess 
she liked to impersonate. Like the 
Hercules who does abandon Antony, Isis is 
one of the “great Daemons”. So is 
Fortune, “that great Daemon and tutelar 
god of the Romans” (p. 523); and in Cleo- 
patra’s final opposition to her, we may see 
something of the battles of ‘“ Daemons 
against Daemons”, of which Plutarch 
writes. It is to “ the false huswife Fortune ” 
that Cleopatra stands opposed, resolving 
fidelity in death to her “ husband”. Octav- 
lus is merely “ Fortune’s knave”: it is not 
his, but “his fortune’s vassal” that Cleo- 
patra confesses herself. But if she cannot 
force Fortune to “break her wheel”, she 
can step outside the sublunary realm of 
“accidents ” and “ change” which Fortune 
controls, to “make A better life”. By 
killing what is earthly, “I am fire and air; 
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my other elements I give to baser life”’. 
The more daemon she! For some 


hold, that there is a transformation as well 
of bodies as soules: and like as we may 
observe, that of earth is ingendred water, 
of water aire, and of aire fire, whiles the 
nature of the substance still mounteth on 
high: even so the better soules are 
changed, first from men to Heroes or 
Demi-gods, and afterwards from them to 
Daemons, and of Daemons some few 
after long time, being well refined and 
purified by vertue, came to participate 
the divination of the gods. (p. 1079) 


Keele MICHAEL LLoypD. 


MOTLEY 


.E.D. explains “motley” as meaning 
** parti-coloured ” (A.Li.) and also “a 
mixture, or cloth of a mixed colour” (B.I.). 
But Leslie Hotson in his Shakespeare’s Mot- 
ley (1952), p. 10, argues that, “It was the 
threads, and not segments of material, that 
were of diverse colours; and they were dyed 
in the wool. Yellow motley, then, would 
be a mixture in which yellow was the pre- 
vailing shade; and green motley a mixture 
showing chiefly green ”. 

Such an interpretation of motley might 
well fit in with the long coat and cap of 
Robert Wilson’s “ Dissimulation ”, but does 
not agree with the reference to his poll and 
beard. In The Three Ladies of London 
(1584), ll. 38-39, a stage direction reads: 
“Enter Dissimulation, hauing on a Farmers 
long coat, and a cappe and his powle and 
beard painted motley”. Part of the head 
of Dissimulation was uncovered and showed 
that it was painted motley; cf. 1. 42, “ Nay 
who is it that knowes me not by my partie 
coloured head?” This goes against 


Hotson’s theory of threads of diverse 
colours. 
Besides, the early seventeenth-century 


portrait of Tom Skelton, Fool to the Craw- 
ford and Balcarres family, procured by the 
Shakespeare Institute, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
from Haigh Hall, Lancashire, shows the 
Fool in a patched garment of pale yellow 
and blue, which suggests that for a Fool- 
type motley cannot be interpreted as mean- 
ing simply a mixture of threads. 


H. S. D. MITHAL. 


Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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DE WITT’S SKETCH OF THE SWAN 


R. HOTSON’S need, in Shakespeare's 
Wooden O, to give light to his under- 
stage tiring-house, has led him to reassess 
the peculiar shapes under what he calls the 
“incomplete ” de Witt drawing of the Swan, 
as not stage supports but windows. And 
yet incomplete though the drawing may be, 
it is hard to imagine these as being, or ever 
becoming, shapes which could be glazed as 
the Fortune windows were, according ‘to its 
building contract. 

Chambers calls the shapes “trestles”. 
If we take them as this, they give the whole 
drawing an amateurish air, because of the 
apparent crudity in their outline and their 
failure to balance the heavy stage pillars or 
to carry much of the stage’s distributed 
weight. Chambers suggests that they are 
only “ part of (the stage’s) supports ”"—a very 
necessary assumption, if they are taken to 
be solid objects at all. The windows theory 
makes the shapes more acceptable as part 
of the structure, but they make better sense 
altogether if they can be seen as the gaps 
in the incompletely closed stage hangings. 

Walter Hodges, in The Globe Restored 
(pp. 48-9), refers to a stage direction in The 
Plot of a Play Called England’s Joy which 
says “ beneath under the stage set forth with 
strange fireworks, divers black and damned 
souls’. Hodges writes: 

The Plot is a dud prospectus; but as 
such it must needs have been written to 
be convincing to its readers, which it 
would not have been if it had promised 
an entertainment which, in the ordinary 
citizen’s view, could not have _ been 
accomplished at the Swan. Besides, 
nothing in the whole document is foreign 
to what we already know of Elizabethan 
theatrical practice except this last item of 
a tableau presented under the stage. But 
may we not accept this also? It is 
already corroborated for us by de Witt 
that the Swan had an open stage. Thus 
the tableau described would have been 
presented between those two. great 
supports shown in the drawing, and 
would, surely, have been revealed when 
the time came by drawing aside the stage- 
hangings. 

I think the stage hangings are partly 
drawn aside in the view we have; there are 
no “great supports”. The outlines of the 
shapes are soft compared with the stage 
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pillars, and in fact all the tiring-house area 
and galleries—all the parts necessarily built 
of solid materials. The curved splay of the 
bottoms is quite unlike the angular bevel 
of the pillars, and would imply a curious 
shape for a trestle or a window—but simple 
drag could account for it, and folds for the 
soft outlines, if they are curtain-ends of any 
kind. The vertical hatching inside the 
“trestles” is the same as that under the 
gallery front, darkened by the Shadow. 
There are faint horizontal lines both along 
the ground line of the “hangings”, and 
above, where one would expect heavy shad- 
ing. The only thing obviously lacking is a 
vertical line at each front corner of the 
stage, to mark the outer edges of the 
hangings. But this is negative evidence. 
There is in fact no positive evidence against 
the “ trestles’ being the visible sections of 
the dark below-stage area. 
to the framework in what is altogether, I 
think, a thoroughly competent freehand 


sketch, they are oddly placed and curiously | 


indistinct in comparison with the rest. 

If the stage is supposed to be draped, then 
the hangings are drawn back to show where 
the under-stage devils emerge, just as the 
trumpeter shows where he stands when 
required, the players where they act, and 
some of the audience show one of the 
rather less obvious places for viewing. It 
is a sketch of a playhouse, not a perform- 


ance, but it is concerned to show the 
facilities for playing rather than the 
architecture of the framework. 
A. J. GURR. 
Cambridge. 


SHAKESPEARE AND DANIEL: 
MORE ECHOES 


"THE mutual influence of Shakespeare and , 


Samuel Daniel have long been noted, 
and further citation of evidence seems 
hardly necessary here.t A long line of 
Shakespearean editors and other writers 
have pointed out this two-way influence, 
particularly with respect to Shakespeare's 
English and Roman history plays, his 


1 One parallel unrecorded, as far as I know, 1s 
that between Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 123, 
‘*Must make perforce an universal prey” and 
Musophilus, |. 246, ‘“‘To make of all a vniuersall 
pray”. Professor Seronsy refers me to his article 





in M.L.R., lii_ (1957), 487, for Daniel’s own Ie | 


handlings of this line. [Ep.] 
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sonnets, and his narrative poems. More 
recently, Kenneth Muir, in his Shakespeare's 
Sources, | (London, 1957), p. 167, mentions 
Daniel’s Queenes Arcadia (1605), performed 
at Oxford during a visit of King James I, 
and possibly witnessed by Shakespeare, as 
perhaps suggesting some of the language 
and imagery in Macbeth, first produced a 
year later, according to the best available 
estimates. Muir adduces two such passages. 
I should like to add another instance, 
together with some additional evidence of 
the mutual influence of the two poets. 

In the closing speech of Daniel’s pastoral 
play the aged Arcadian Meliboeus, referring 
to custom, says that it deprives us of the 
privilege 

To be ourselves, rendes that great charter too 

Of nature, and would likewise cancel man. 

This passage tempts one to believe that it 
might have modelled the shaping of 
Macbeth’s speech calling upon night to 
“scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day”, 
and with its hand to 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

Which keeps me pale! 

Just as Daniel in his revision of Cleopatra 
(1607) may have been guided by Shake- 
speare, who appears to have taken many 
hints for his Antony and Cleopatra from 
an earlier version (1594) of Daniel’s play, 
so here in The Queenes Arcadia we find 
several echoes of earlier work by Shake- 
speare. Thus the “table of my memory ” 
in Hamlet (1600), I. v. 98, recurs almost 
exactly in “the table of my memory” 
(Queenes Arcadia, 1. 834). Again, in 
Hamlet, I. iii. 85-86, we find 

‘Tis in my memory lock’d 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 
Then in The Queenes Arcadia comes 

O that I could Mirtillus locke her out 

Of my remembrance. 

In Daniel’s other pastoral drama, Hymen’s 
Triumph (1615), are traces of the earlier 
Shakespeare romantic comedy.  Silvia’s 
disguise as the boy Clarindo, together with 
the situations that arise from this circum- 
stance, recall Viola in Twelfth Night. The 
similarity is especially notable in ll. 241- 
253 of Daniel’s play, where Cloris speaks of 
the resemblance between Silvia and her boy 
“Clarindo”; and in Il. 327 ff., where 
Silvia broods over the false report that her 
Thirsis is in love with another. Perhaps a 
More striking case of the influence of 
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Shakespeare on Daniel is in the presenta- 
tion of the impatient, questioning lover. 
Rosalind (As You Like It, Ill. ii. 232-237) 
impetuously asks of Celia: 
What did he when thou saw’st him? 
What said he? How look’d he? 
Wherein went he? What makes he here? 
Did he ask for me? Where remains he? 
How parted he with thee? And when 
shalt thou see him again? Answer me in 
one word. 
Daniel’s Cloris similarly asks news of her 
lover ll. 824-827): 

Tell me the manner where, and how thou foundst 

My Thirsis, what he said, how look’d, how far’d, 

How he receiv’d my message, used thee ; 

And all in briefe, but yet be sure tell all. 

Nothing we can say about parallels is 
conclusive. But in an age like that of 
Shakespeare and Daniel when word-play 
and phrasing seems to have been more 
consciously cultivated than in most times, 
there is strong likelihood that these two 
poets were sometimes playing back “ by 


ear” to each other. (Ceci C. SERONSY. 
State College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


HAMLET’S REASON, JANGLED 
OUT OF TIME: III. i. 166 


E,PIrors are divided in opinion whether 
Hamlet’s “noble and most sovereign 
reason” is “Like sweet bells jangled, out 
of tune and harsh” or “Like sweet bells 
jangled out of time, and harsh” (III. i. 
166). The former reading follows the folio 
wording but rejects the folio punctuation 
(which is the same as the second quarto); 
the latter reading follows the second quarto 
in wording and punctuation. (The first 
quarto omits the passage.) As both printed 
texts were very probably set from manu- 
script here, and as manuscript misreadings 
in either direction are most natural and 
common for this pair, no real authority can 
be attributed to tune or to time.‘ The 
decision between them must be based on 
editorial wisdom. 
The easier reading is no doubt the 
1Cf. Variorum Hamlet, Ill. i. 158, and Variorum 
Macbeth, IV. iii. 235; C. J. Sisson, New Readings 
in Shakespeare (Cambridge, 1956), II, 218. On the 
propriety of the Q2F comma, see the Variorum 
Hamlet, loc. cit. Editors differ on the position of 


the comma; it could be omitted entirely or placed 
after ‘* bells ’’. 
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former, and reasonable arguments have 
been adduced to support it.27 Dover Wilson 
quotes Bright’s Treatise of Melancholy: 
“ putting the parts of that most consonant 
and pleasant harmony [i.e. the body] out of 
tune, deliver a note to the great discontent- 
ment of reason” (New Cambridge Hamlet, 
p. 302). Corroborative evidence exists in 
the significant juxtaposition of “out of 
tune” and “harsh” elsewhere in the 
tragedies: 

It is the lark that sings so out of tune 

Straining harsh discords 

(Romeo and Juliet, Il. v. 27-28) 

Not Cassio killed! Then murder’s out of tune, 

And sweet revenge grows harsh 

(Othello, V. ii. 115-116) 

Furthermore the same word is used to 
describe the “noble and most sovereign 
reason” of Lear, ‘““ Who sometime in his 
better tune remembers what we are come 
about” (IV. iii. 41-42). Tune has in all 
these examples not its basic meaning, “a 
melody ”, but its transferred meaning, “a 
harmony”, resulting from the _ proper 
attuning, or pitch, of the contributing 
members.°® 

In spite of the weight of this evidence an 
argument exists for the latter reading, time: 
Shakespeare (essentially) juxtaposes “ out of 
time’ and “ sweet”: 

Ha, ha! Keep time. How sour sweet music is 

When time is broke and no proportion kept! 

(Richard II, V. v. 42-43) 

But no editor who has followed this word 
has expressed a clear understanding of his 
choice.* The Craig-Parrott edition supports 
time with this note: “ Time is frequently 
used by Elizabethan authors in the sense 
of a musical measure, a rhythm” (p. 145). 
This definition is, evidently, not satisfactory, 
for in Parrott’s Shakespeare Twenty-three 
Plays (New York, 1938) time is glossed 
“tune, rhythm” (p. 697). Time may surely 
be allowed to mean “rhythm’”’, but I do 
not think we can accept a second and con- 
tradictory meaning in “tune”. The 
question is begged. 

The reluctance to follow the second 
quarto time stems no doubt from the 
difficulty of discovering an objective corre- 

2 Tune is chosen by the Old and New Cambridge 
editors, Kittredge, Sisson. 

3 Scholars have been misled by the Flemish 
carillonic tradition. Cf. Thomas Pyles, ‘* Rejected 
Q2 Readings in the New Shakespeare Hamlet”’, 
E.L.H., iv (1937), 132. 

4 Time “is chosen by Craig-Parrott, Alexander, 
Munro. 
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lative for the image, but a satisfactory 
interpretation for the reading will be found 
in a consideration of the method of ringing 
bells in Shakespeare’s England. Shake- 
speare refers often to the ringing of 
bells, most frequently to the sounding 
of the passing bell, the alarm bell, 
or the clock chime.’ In this line, 
however, he may have in mind the method 
of ringing that he would have heard from 
almost every church tower in London on 
almost every Sunday or festival day.® In 
the sixteenth century ringing a set of bells 
consisted in sounding all the bells sequen- 
tially in a descending diatonic scale, in 
“rounds”. The ringers, one to each bell, 
would ring these rounds at length and 
without variation,’ but skilful ringers soon 
tired of this repetition and introduced varia- 
tions, or “ changes ”, in the order in which 
the bells were sounded. Each change was 
rung several times, for perhaps as long as 
a minute, until a new change was called.° 
At the turn of the century, as the furnishings 
of the bell frames improved, changes began 
to be varied more rapidly until an ex- 
tremely complex science on the principles 
of permutations and combinations was 
developed. 

In this kind of mathematically ordered 
ringing, melody has no place; variations of 
pitch are insignificant; harmony is of slight 
literal importance; but time is of the 
essence. In such continuing repetition close 
attention to time by the ringers produces 
an agreeable smoothness; sounding out of 
time produces, indeed, a jangle.® A funda- 
mental offence in ringing is faulty timing; 
a laggard or hasty ringer not only vacates 
his proper position in the scheme, but he 
also misleads the ringers who follow him 
and so embrangles the whole. The result 


5 Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery 
(1935), pp. 380-384. 

6] follow here Ernest Morris, The History and 
Art of Change Ringing (1931), pp. 22-46. For a 
more appealing account see Dorothy Sayers’s The 
Nine Tailors. 

7Such a ringer was Peter Bullcalf (2 Henry IV, 
III. ii. 193). 

8One of the most popular of these “set 
changes’ was named for Queen Elizabeth, who 
admired it when she heard it being rung on the 
bells of St. Michael, Cornhill (Morris, p. 26). 

® Kittredge quotes in support of tune, Fletcher, 
The Pilgrim, IV. iii. 4-5: “ Like bells rung back- 
ward, / They are nothing but confusion and mere 
noises’’. The allusion is more appropriate to 
change ringing than to tune playing, and hence 
supports the reading time. 
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is immediate disorder and—if the critic 
wishes—metaphorical (not necessarily musi- 
cal) disharmony. 

Allusions to the disharmony of the 
spheres or the disproportion of the body 
are possibly apposite for this crux, but, as 
often, Shakespeare may have turned to an 
everyday human activity to illustrate the 
concept of disorder. Hamlet’s reason, then, 
may properly be “like sweet bells jangled 
out of time, and harsh”. 


GEORGE WALTON WILLIAMS. 
Duke University. 


THE FOOL’S “PROPHECY ” IN 
“KING LEAR” 


HE problems aroused by the 
“ prophecy ” of the Fool (III. ii. 81-96, 
New Arden lineation) are manifold, and 
there is undoubtedly some justification for 
regarding it simply as an interpolation in 
the play. However, in its own right, the 
“prophecy” presents an interesting prob- 
lem in respect of its background and 
sources. 

Most editors would probably agree with 
Kenneth Muir’s suggestion (King Lear, 
Arden edn., 1952, pp. 111-112) that the 
lines parody Puttenham’s pseudo-Chauc- 
erian verses in the Arte of English Poesie 
(ed. Arber, p. 232), and would accept his 
comment on the line 

This prophecy Merlin shall make; for I live 

before his time 
that “Shakespeare probably derived his 
knowledge of Merlin’s prophecies from 
Holinshed”’. But if the matter is allowed to 
rest there, a complication arises. Putten- 
ham in fact ascribes the verses in question 
to Chaucer, and makes no mention of their 
having any connexion with Merlin; in addi- 
tion, Holinshed’s references to Merlin are 
relatively scant, and offer litle information 
about the prophecies except to recount one 
or two of them, none of which bears any 
relation to the Fool’s lines in the play. 
When Shakespeare (or the interpolator) 
introduces the concept at the end of the 
“prophecy” that it is one that “ Merlin 
shall make ”, it is clear that the effect of this 
1S to take the whole passage beyond Putten- 
ham and Holinshed into an area which 
these sources only barely suggest. In fact, 
the mention of Merlin introduces a new 
field of connotation, that of the “ merlin- 
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esque prophecy”, a genre well known to 
Shakespeare and his audience. 

Puttenham’s verses are a slightly cor- 
rupted version of some pseudo-Chaucerian 
lines which Skeat prints as 

Sayings Printed by Caxton.* 

Whan feyth failleth in prestes sawes 

And lordes hestes ar holden for lawes, 

And robbery is holden purchas, 

And lechery is holden solas, 

Than shal the lond of Albyon 

Be brought to grete confusioun. 
Rupert Taylor in The Political Prophecy in 
England (New York, 1911) shows clearly 
the tradition of such prophecies in English, 
stemming directly from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s twelfth-century Book of Merlin. 
What has survived of this work gives 
definite indications that prophecies of this 
kind involved a fairly precise literary form, 
and that their nature was connected with 
prophesying downfall for the state (amongst 
other things) when certain obscure condi- 
tions were fulfilled. Clearly, Caxton’s lines 
are exactly in this tradition, and the 
influence of such prophecies (almost always 
attributed to Merlin) was such that by the 
time of Elizabeth I a special statute had to 
be passed (Statute 5, Elizabeth c. XV) for- 
bidding their public use; as a weapon in 
the hands of the politically unscrupulous 
they could obviously have had a formidable 
effect, and in fact such “ merlinesque” 
prognostications were used by James’s sup- 
porters to help establish his right to the 
succession.” 

That Puttenham’s verses inherit the tradi- 
tion, not simply of the prophecy, but of the 
“merlinesque” aspects of it, is supported 
by Skeat’s noting (loc. cit., Introduction, 
p. Ixxxi) of a set of manuscript verses in the 
same genre as those of Caxton (and there- 
fore of Puttenham who reproduces Caxton’s 
lines). 

Prophecia merlini doctoris perfecti. 

Whane lordes wol leefe theire olde lawes, 

And preestis been varyinge in theire sawes, 

And leccherie is holden solace, 

And oppressyoun for truwe purchace ; 

And whan the moon is on dauid stall, 

And the kynge passe Arthures hall, 

Than is [the] lande of Albyon 

Nexst to his confusyoun. 


It is noteworthy that these lines are most 
in Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1897), VII. 


2See Taylor, op. cit., pp. 2-5 and 104ff. Also 
Roberta F. Brinkley, Arthurian Legend in the 
Seventeenth Century (Johns Hopkins Monographs 
in Literary History, III, 1932), p. 90. 
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definitely labelled merlinesque, and the 
similar tone, form, and shortened title of 
the manuscript lines of an earlier date 
be prophecia. 

Whene pryde is moste in prys, 

Ande couctyse moste wys, 

Ande lucchery moste in vse, 

befe maade reue, 

Penne schall englonde mys-chewe. 

(Queene Elizabethe’s Achademy, ed. 
Furnivall, E.E.T.S., E.s. 8, p. 85) 

help to establish the “ prophecia merlini ” 
as an entity as much established in English 
as in other tongues, and part of a con- 
tinuous tradition stretching at least from 
the Middle Ages to the Renaissance.’ 
Plainly, too, from the evidence of Lear 
alone, a certain tone and form was avail- 
able in English, as a skeletal pattern for 
prophecies of this kind, right up to the time 
of Shakespeare. Lyndesay’s Thrie Estaitis 
contains the tone of the prophecy (Il. 4560- 
4591) without the form, or perhaps with a 
deliberate parody of it into meaningless 
Latin (4596-4599). Certainly Langland’s 
Piers Plowman parodies the whole concept 
of the prophecy by observed phenomena 
(B-text, Pass. 3, 323-27, and Pass. 6, 322-32), 
and it may well be, with a deal of the 
groundwork already achieved by the many 
parodies of the merlinesque prophecy in 
English from Langland on (see Taylor, op. 
cit., p. 106ff.), that Shakespeare in Lear can 
be credited with dealing it a blow from 
which it never recovered. 

Certainly, the Fool’s “ prophecia mer- 
lini” has much of the solemn tone and 
portentous structure of its predecessors, but 
it must achieve major status as a parody 
because of its delicate and delightful mis- 
placing of the traditional prediction of 
Albion’s “ confusion”, in such a way that 
the whole passage is rendered meaningless 
(or, on a higher level, sublimely “ foolish ”’). 
The suggestion of the New Shakespeare 
editors* that ll. 91-2 should be placed after 
1. 84, is therefore heavy-handed to say the 
least; it misses the point of the parody by 
seeking to ignore it, loses the force of the 
passage by giving the Fool the dramatically 
indecorous burden of speaking apparent 
good sense at this point, and robs the 


3See Les Prophécies de Merlin, ed. Lucy A. 
Paton (1926), I, p.1 and n. See also Brinkley, op. 
cit., passim. 

4 This transposition is wrongly attributed by Muir 
to Warburton, who in fact transferred Il. 93-4 to 
follow 1. 84. 
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“prophecy” of a depth of significance 
which it would undoubtedly have had to an 
audience fully aware of the merlinesque 
tradition. Similarly, the assumption that 
Shakespeare is here merely parodying Put- 
tenham sells this passage considerably short; 
what it parodies in fact is a whole literary 
(even philosophical) mode of expression, 
whose complexities may in many ways 
reflect on those of the play itself. 


TERENCE HAWKES. 
Cardiff. 


A NOTE ON “MACBETH”, 
Il. ii. 61-63 


No, this my hand will rather _ 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red.! 

Macbeth is here looking at his hand. 
Before the murder he was obsessed with 
the image of the knife, and now it is blood 
that he sees on his hand, sees it everywhere. 
The blood runs over, in his mind’s eye, and 
stains the universe. His hand has shed 
blood that will, he fears, turn all the seas 
red. The transition in his own mind from 
the blood on his hand to the “ multitudinous 
seas” incarnadined is, no doubt, an effort 
of his own imagination. It is the purpose 
of this note, however, to point out that 
such a transition would have been recog- 
nized as natural by an Elizabethan audience 
and that a contemporary would not have 
to be very learned to detect in it an instance 
of the methodology of Renaissance thinking. 

A passage from Leonardo da Vinci's 


~~ 


—— 


~ 


— 


Notebooks may be quoted to illustrate this | 


methodological link between the image of 
the blood and that of the sea as a character- 
istic of the contemporary habit of thinking: 
Man has been called by the ancients a 
lesser world and indeed the term is well 
applied. Seeing that if a man is composed 
of earth, water, air and fire, this body of 
earth is similar. While man has within 
himself bones as a stay and framework 
for the flesh, the world has stones which 
are the supports of earth. While man 
has within him a pool of blood wherein 
the lungs as he breathes expand and 
contract, so the body of the earth has its 
ocean, which also rises and falls every 
six hours with the breathing of the world; 


1 The text and lineation are those of the Globe 
edition. 
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as from the said pool of blood proceed 
the veins which spread their branches 
through the human body, so the ocean 
fills the body of the earth with an infinite 
number of veins of water. 


The analogy between the body of the 
earth and the human body and, conse- 
quently, between the pool of blood in the 
human body and the ocean, forms part of 
the analogy, on a much larger scale, 
between the microcosm and the macro- 
cosm, a typical concept of the Renaissance. 

In these lines from Macbeth, “this my 
hand”, in its very phrasing, is pointedly 
microcosmic (cf. the similar phrase used 
by Lady Macbeth later in her equally well- 
known and equally tragic utterance: “ All 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand”); and the multitudinous 
seas belong, of course, to the macrocosm. 
The transition from the one to the other 
is to be understood against the background 
outlined in the passage from da Vinci’s 
Notebooks. In this way the reading of a 
cosmic significance in the crime of the 
individual becomes consistent with the 
general outlook of the age based on con- 
temporary cosmological speculations. To 
perceive this essential link in the “ great 
chain of being ” makes the image here quite 
different from being merely a product of 
Macbeth’s morbid imagination. I do not 
think that this interpretation makes the 
poetic impact of the image less deep; on the 
contrary, it adds to its vitality by leading it 
back to its roots in the accepted notions 
of the time. 

Incidentally, this interpretation makes the 
passage less “sensational”, and (if it has 
that effect) this is a point in its favour. 
The temptation for the modern reader to 
find “sensation” in many passages in 
Macbeth is remarkably potent. Some of 
these passages, like the one under discus- 
sion, are among the best known to him in 
all Shakespeare because they bear for him 
“the stamp of Shakespeare’s imagination ”: 
in other words, an imagination unmistak- 
able by its violence and extravagance. 
Even critics, though aware of other reasons 
for these passages being great poetry, seem 
to agree with him about the violence, 

* Leonardo da Vinci: Selections from the Note- 
books (‘The Four Elements ”—Subsection 5: 
“Microcosm and Macrocosm’’), ed. Irma A. 


Richter (World’s Classics, Oxford, 1955, pp. 45-46). 
Italics mine. 
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extravagance and all that. This is how 
Grierson defends an earlier passage in 
Macbeth:* 

“Tt is easy to say in a cool hour that 
these metaphors are extravagant and 
chaotic. The question is, are they not a 
vivid reflex of a sensitive, superstitious, 
visionary mind as it wakes to a sense of 
guilt before the fatal Rubicon has been 
crossed? ’* Grierson’s defence of the 
apparent extravagance of images like these 
is admirable. But whether the images in all 
cases like this are extravagant, at least in 
the light of our present knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s audience, is another matter 
and well worth going into. Here, for 
example, in II. ii. 61-63, whatever sensation 
a modern reader might find in it, the image 
of the blood-stained seas—I put it deliber- 
ately in the crudest form—could not have 
been so very striking, original or even un- 
expected to Shakespeare’s audience, if the 
interpretation, offered on the basis of what 
must have been common knowledge in 
Elizabethan times, is accepted. 

But to say that the image becomes on this 
interpretation less “sensational” is not to 
say that it becomes less poetic, because it 
still remains a vision. The opulence of 
that vision which no knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan ideas can diminish, far less destroy, 
is Shakespeare’s contribution to what was, 
basically, a general belief of his age and by 
no means merely the outcome of Macbeth’s 
private superstition. 


ARUN KUMAR DASGUPTA. 
Calcutta. 


3 Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. 
(I. vii. 16-25) 
‘ Rhetoric and English Composition (Edinburgh, 
1951: 2nd ed. revised), p. 78. 


“MACBETH”, V. iii. 22 


CONTROVERSY has long been rife over 

Dr. Johnson’s proposal to emend 
Macbeth, V. iii. 22, to read: “my May 
[Folio: way] of life/Is falne into the Seare, 
the yellow Leafe,”. 
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Of the readers who are aware of the 
conjecture few believe it to deserve serious 
consideration. Certainly twentieth-century 
editors have followed Malone’s firm lead in 
rejecting the alteration. 

The evidence of image-clusters can fruit- 
fully be applied in a re-examination of this 
textual point. The researches of E. A. 
Armstrong in Shakespeare’s Imagination 
(1946) showed that stable image-patterns 
existed in Shakespeare’s imagination and 
these are unconsciously reflected in the 
language of often widely separated passages 
in the plays. 

Just before Macbeth uses the crucial 
phrase he recalls the words of the witches, 
“no man that’s borne of woman/Shall ere 
haue power vpon thee”. (Macduff it will 
be remembered was “from his Mothers 
womb /Vntimely ript ”’). 

There follows a brief dialogue with a 
servant: 

Macb. Where got’st thou that Goose-looke. 

Ser. There is ten thousand. 

Macb. Geese Villaine? 

It is now that the vital word is spoken by 
Macbeth: 

I haue liu’d long enough: my way of life 
Is falne into the Seare, the yellow Leafe, 

No more of the scene need concern us 
here. 

The sister passage to which I wish to draw 
attention occurs in L.L.L., I. i. 97-108. The 
three youthful Lords and the King are 
jesting with words in a seemingly random 
manner. 

Ber. The Spring is neare when greene geese are 

a breeding. 

Seven lines later he follows it up with: 

why should proude Sommer boast, 

Before the Birdes haue any cause to sing? 

Why should I joy in any abhortiue byrth? 

At Christmas I no more desire a Rose, 

Then wish a Snow in Mayes new fangled showes. 

If Dr. Johnson’s surmise is correct a 
comparison of the passages reveals three 
striking pairs of apparently unconnected 
ideas: geese, unnatural birth and a broad 
seasonal reference contrasting May with 
late Autumn. 

The passages are unlike in general tone, 
the one a jovial occasion, the other oppres- 
sive, yet both speakers are preparing to 
encounter an oncoming enemy, in one case 
the French princess and her ladies and in 
the other the English army. 

The evidence afforded by the study of 
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image-clusters makes it likely that the word 
“May ” was brought to Shakespeare’s mind 
by associative pressures working uncon- 
sciously. (For another interesting use of 
this seasonal metaphor see Richard II, Ill. 
iv. 48-9.) 

A possible explanation may be that 
Shakespeare thought the elegant “May” 
tended to distract unduly from the quieter 
image of autumn leaves: “ my way” would 
be sufficiently similar in sound and apt in 
context to suggest to the trained intelligence 
the submerged image “ May ” and so retain 
certain sprightly associations by using a 
phrase that did double duty and led natur- 
ally on to the later usage “way to dusty 
death”. 

In conclusion it can be suggested that the 
Folio text is probably correct, but Dr. 
Johnson’s conjecture is still valuable; far 
from being misleading, it enriches the 
meaning, by helping to reconstruct what 
occurred in Shakespeare’s imagination.' 


C. G. GILBERT. 
Durham. 


1See the discussion of the passage by William 
Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (2nd edn., 
1947), pp. 82-3; and cf. Paul Maas, Textual 
Criticism (1958), p. 12, “the great value of many 
‘ superfluous’ conjectures lies in the fact that it is 
just these which show why the writer has avoided 
the normal expression ”’. 


SHAKESPEARE ODDITIES 


[N “The First Volume of Poetry, Revised, 

Improved, and considerably Enlarged, 
as performed at The Noblemen and Gentle- 
men’s Catch Club, the Glee Club, the 
Harmonists’ Society” and so forth, com- 
piled by Richard Clark, 1824, on p. 41, we 
find a Glee by S. Webbe, at least the words 
adapted from Marlowe’s “Come live with 
me” via “Shakespeare’s Poems”. The 
notes beneath are (1) “Chr. Marlow was 
killed by Ben Jonson ”’, and (2) “ The above 
was set to music by Shakespeare, and sung 
to him by his daughter at an entertainment. 
She also accompanied herself on_ the 
virginals—See an account by Sir G. 
Esterling, 1598”. Perhaps it was J. P. 


Collier who imparted these alluring secrets 


to Richard Clark, “one of the Gentlemen 


of His Majesty’s Chapels Royal, and 
Deputy at St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey”. 

Next, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
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Obituary, June, 1849, there is: “ March 29. 
At Tewkesbury, aged 82, Sarah, wife of Mr. 
William Whitehead. She had been married 
upwards of sixty years, and was, it is said, 


‘the last descendant of the immortal 
Shakespeare’”. Has this claim been 
examined ? E. BLUNDEN. 


The University, Hong Kong. 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA ” 
AND “THE LEGEND OF GOOD 
WOMEN ” 


"THERE are three passages in Antony 

and Cleopatra in which Shakespeare 
alludes to Cleopatra’s marriage to her 
brother Ptolemy. There is Caesar’s refer- 
ence to Cleopatra as “the queen of 
Ptolemy” (I. iv. 6); there is his remark 
about Antony a few lines later, ‘“ Let’s 
grant it is not/Amiss to tumble on the bed 
of Ptolemy” (I. iv. 16-17); and there is 
Pompey’s allusion to Cleopatra as “ Egypt’s 
widow ” (II. i. 37). To which of her two 
younger brothers, to both of whom she had 
been married, both of whom bore the name 
of Ptolemy, and both of whom had died many 
years before the action of the play begins, 
is Shakespeare referring? And where did 
Shakespeare learn of the marriage? For, as 
Dover Wilson points out in his edition of 
the play, Plutarch nowhere mentions this 
fact. None of the play’s editors, as far as 
I could discover, have attempted to answer 
the second of these questions. And their 
answers to the first question show a 
singular lack of agreement between them. 
Some, like Case and Hardin Craig, think 
that Shakespeare refers to the younger of 
the two brothers, to whom Cleopatra was 
married by Caesar and whom she is said 
to have poisoned. Others, like Kittredge 
and Munro, think he refers to the elder 
brother, who was defeated in battle by 
Caesar and was drowned in the Nile. 
Others, again, confuse the two brothers, 
combining elements from the story of each 
of them, like Steevens, who comments: 
“Julius Caesar had married her to young 
Ptolemy, who was afterwards drowned ”. 


’ Dover Wilson also seems to confuse the 


two when he remarks: “Actually she 
married her brother Ptolemy XIII at J. 
Caes.’s command, and is said to have 
poisoned him later. Plut. (Sk. 86) only says 
that J. Caes. ‘did reconcile her again unto 
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her brother the King’ and that he dis- 
appeared in a battle with Caes. shortly after 
(Sk. 87), but mentions neither marriage nor 
murder”’.' For it is the elder brother unto 
whom Caesar reconciled her, the younger 
whom she is said to have murdered. 
(The already considerable confusion over 
the two brothers has been increased by the 
fact that, after a recount in the 1930’s, the 
number of the Ptolemies was increased by 
one, so that in post-war editions “ Ptolemy 
XIII” could be taken to refer to either of 
the brothers, depending on whether the 
editor adheres to the old or the new 
reckoning.) 

Clearly, the question which of the two 
brothers Shakespeare is referring to cannot 
be profitably discussed until we have 
answered the other question, that of the 
provenance of his knowledge of the whole 
matter. None of the “sources” generally 
adduced for the play are possibles. Neither 
Plutarch, nor Appian, nor the Cleopatra 
plays of Daniel and the Countess of Pem- 
broke, could have yielded the information 
that Cleopatra had a deceased husband 
named Ptolemy. I believe its source to be 
almost certainly “The Legend of Cleo- 
patra” in Chaucer’s Legend of Good 
Women. It opens: 

After the deth of Tholome the kyng, 

That al Egipt hadde in his governyng, 

Regned his queene Cleopataras. 
Here we have both the marriage to Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra’s widowhood, and Shake- 
speare’s “the queen of Ptolemy” appears 
to echo Chaucer’s “his queene”. Shake- 
speare seems to have drawn on The Legend 
of Good Women at least twice before, once 
for the Pyramus and Thisbe interlude in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream,? and again, 
more importantly, for the lovers’ duet in 
The Merchant of Venice, V. i.° It is, 
therefore, hardly surprising that for the 
writing of Antony and Cleopatra Shake- 
speare should have looked up Chaucer’s 
“Legend of Cleopatra ”. 

But which of the two Ptolemies is 
Chaucer, and therefore Shakespeare, refer- 
ring to? In her “Chaucer’s Legend of 
Cleopatra and the Speculum Historiale”* 
Miss Pauline Aiken argued, I think con- 
clusively, that it is from Vincent of Beau- 


1P. 154 of his edition of the play. 

2 See Kenneth Muir, Shakespeare’s Sources, p. 38. 
3 See the New Arden edition of M.V., pp. 124-5. 
4 Speculum, xiii (1938), 232 ff. 
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vais’ Speculum Historiale and not, as had 
been previously held, from Florus or 
Boccaccio’s De Casibus and De Claris 
Mulieribus that Chaucer derived his infor- 
mation for the writing of this legend. 
Everything his account has in common with 
Florus and Boccaccio is also to be found in 
Vincent, while there are a number of verbal 
parallels in Vincent which are not in either 
of the others. And Vincent is the only 
historian dealing with the Cleopatra story 
who is referred to in the Prologue: 

What seyth also the epistel of Ovyde 

Of trewe wyves and of here labour? 

What Vincent in his Estoryal Myrour? 

(G, 305-7) 

But Miss Aiken failed to point out that 
the legend’s three opening lines, quoted 
above, are also much closer to Vincent’s 
account than to anything in Boccaccio 
(Florus has nothing corresponding to this, 
mentioning neither that Cleopatra’s father 
was called Ptolemy, nor that she had a 
husband of that name). In Book VI, cap. 
CXVII, Vincent writes: “ Post phtolomeum 
dyonisium. xii. in egipto Cleopatra cepit 
anno regni hyrcani. xvii etatis...”. The 
passage closest to Chaucer’s lines in 
Boccaccio reads: “‘ Et si per multos medios 
reges 4 Ptolemeo Macedoniae rege, & Lagi 
filio originem traxerit, & a Ptolemei 
Dionysij seu (ut alijs placet) Minoi regis 
filia, ad imperandum (per nephas tamen) 
ipsi regno pervenerit ” (De Clar. Mul., cap. 
86). But the Ptolemy mentioned by Vincent 
is Cleopatra’s father, Ptolemy Auletes. It 
seems probable that Chaucer, misled by the 
ambiguity of Vincent’s words, took him to 
be her deceased husband. No such mis- 
understanding could have arisen from 
Boccaccio’s account. 

If Chaucer consulted chapter 86 of 
Boccaccio’s De Claris Mulieribus—and I 
can find no evidence in this legend that he 
did—he would have learned that Cleopatra 
married her elder brother, whom _ she 
poisoned in order to have sole rule, and that 
afterwards she was deprived of her kingdom 
by her younger brother, who was drowned 
in the Nile after his battle against Caesar. 
Boccaccio says nothing of her marriage to 
this younger brother (historically the elder, 
for Boccaccio thoroughly muddles the two 
brothers and the order of events), but tells 
us that his name was Ptolemy, whereas the 
brother whom she marries and poisons he 
does not call Ptolemy but says of his name, 
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“quem aliqui Lisaniam nominatum arbi- 
trantur”’. Boccaccio’s account, therefore, 
would not have yielded the information that 
Cleopatra had a husband called Ptolemy. 
It is, however, just possible, as Dr. G. K. 
Hunter points out to me, that Chaucer’s 
“his queene” means not “ Ptolemy’s 
queen” but “ Egypt’s queen”. In that case 
it would seem probable that Chaucer did 
not misunderstand Vincent and that he 
thought of the seventeen-year-old girl as the 
deceased Ptolemy’s daughter, not his widow. 
If that were the correct explanation (which 
seems to me, however, very unlikely), then 
Shakespeare’s references to Ptolemy would 
be a case of “Chaucer misunderstood ”, a 
misunderstanding which led him to stray, 
quite accidentally, into the region of his- 
torical fact. If the other, much more 
probable, explanation is correct, then it was 
Chaucer who thus tumbled upon historical 
fact by misunderstanding the reference to 
Ptolemy in Vincent, turning Cleopatra’s 
father into her husband. But in neither case 
are editors justified in explaining Shake- 
speare’s allusions to Ptolemy as referring 
either to the older or to the younger of 
Cleopatra’s brothers, for it is unlikely that 
he knew much more about the matter than 
what he found in Chaucer’s lines: that 
Cleopatra was a widow and that her 
deceased husband was called Ptolemy. 


ERNEST SCHANZER. 
Liverpool. 


MARSTON, JONSON, AND THE 
“SPANISH TRAGEDY ” ADDITIONS 


(THE title of Jonson’s Poetaster, or His 
Arraignment, say Herford and Simp- 


son, “concentrates the play on Marston © 


(Crispinus)”. One parody of Marston’s 
work that has gone hitherto undetected 
occurs in Poetaster at III. ii. 230-235, where 
the players, when commanded to present 
“the Ghost, boies ’’, respond: 


1. Pyr. Vindicta. 
2. Pyr. Timoria. 
1. Pyr. Vindicta. 
2. Pyr. Timoria. 
1. Pyr. Veni. 
2. Pyr. Veni. 


Herford and Simpson in their note on | 


this passage remark: ‘“ Untraced, but 
evidently from a ghost scene”. They go 
on to cite three English Senecan plays in 
which ghosts cry, “ Vindicta”. It seems 
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likely, however, that the lines are a parody 
of a striking passage in Marston’s Antonio’s 
Revenge (V. iii. 1-4), where Antonio and 
Alberto enter “at severall doores, their 
rapiers drawne, in their masking attyre”’: 

Ant. Vindicta. 

Alb. Mellida. 

Ant. Alberto. 

Alb. Antonio. 

This direct echo of Antonio’s Revenge in 
the 1602 quarto of Poetaster reinforces the 
widely-held supposition that the ‘ Addi- 
tions” to The Spanish Tragedy we possess 
were written earlier than those additions 
for which Jonson was paid by Henslowe in 
1601 and 1602: Antonio’s Revenge is a 
sequel to Antonio and Mellida, Act V, 
Scene i of which opens with a parody of 
the “Painter’s Scene” from the Spanish 
Tragedy “ Additions ”. 


DonaLD H. REIMAN. 
University of Illinois. 


WEBSTER AND MARSTON: A NOTE 
ON “THE WHITE DEVIL”, V. iii. 106 


IN the frenzy induced by the poisoned 
beaver Brachiano sees before him a 
figure “in a blew bonnet, and a paire of 
breeches/With a great codpeece”, and 
cries: 
Why ’tis the Devill. 
I know him by a great rose he weares on’s shooe 
To hide his cloven foot. Ile dispute with him. 
Hee’s a rare linguist. 
(V. iii. 103-06) 


In his note on the word “ linguist ” F. L. 
Lucas points out that the sense here is 
“master of language”, “eloquent dis- 
putant”’, not “master of languages” or 
“ polyglot ”,* and in this he is supported by 
0.E.D., which cites this example from 
Webster under 4, “ One who uses his tongue 
freely or knows how to talk”. Lucas con- 
cludes his gloss by noting that the Tempter 
has always, from Eden onwards, needed a 
persuasive tongue. 

However this may be, there is a much 
more straightforward reason for calling the 
devil a “rare linguist ”, and in this passage 
Webster is undoubtedly recalling lines from 
Marston’s The Malcontent, to which he 
had contributed the Induction when the play 
was put on by the King’s Men in 1604. 

In Act I, scene iii, Ferrardo demands of 


1F. L. Lucas, ed., The Works of John Webster 
(London, 1927), I, 254. 
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Malevole the Malcontent “what doost 
thinke to be the best linguist of our age? ”, 
and receives the reply: 

Phew, the Divell, let him possesse thee, 
heele teach thee to speake all languages, 
most readily and strangely, and great 
reason mary, hees traveld greatly ithe 
worlde: and is every where.” 


Much has been written of Webster’s 
magpie-like methods of composition, but 
this borrowing has remained unrecorded. 
It is unnecessary to regard Webster’s usage 
as coming under O.E.D. 1., however, for as 
so often in his borrowings from other 
authors, the dramatist’s mind has retained 
the words while subtly altering the sense. 


GusTav Cross. 
University of Sydney. 
2In The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. Harvey 
Wood (London, 1934), I, 147. In his note Wood 


unnecessarily alludes to the belief that diabolic 
possession conferred a gift of tongues. 


SOME STAGE DIRECTIONS IN 
“ A SHOOMAKER, A GENTLEMAN ” 


ILLIAM ROWLEY’S A Shoomaker, a 

Gentleman’ is by no means a major 
play, and has not been subjected to modern 
editorial techniques. However, its stage 
directions have been pillaged to provide 
evidence on the staging of plays, and it 
may be worth drawing attention to the 
nature of these directions, and especially to 
one that has been used by both Reynolds? 
and Hotson.* 

Towards the end of Act I there is an 
angel which ascends and descends to a 
musical accompaniment. The _ relevant 
directions are: “ Musicke ”, six lines before 
the entrance of the angel; then “ Enter, an 
Angell ascends out of the Well, and after 
descends againe”; and finally, after the 
angel’s speech: “ Musicke heere descends ” 
(Sigs. C3v-C4). This last sounds as if either 
the angel were being identified with the 
‘““Musicke ”, or (as Reynolds interprets it) 
as if one or more of the musicians were to 
descend from above the stage. Reynold’s 
main discussion of the passage is as follows: 
“Possibly referring to the balcony is a 


! References are to the Quarto, 1638. 

2G. F. Reynolds, The Staging of Elizabethan 
Plays at the Red Bull Theater, New York and 
London, 1940. 

3 Leslie Hotson, Wooden O, 


Shakespeare's 
London, 1959. 
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direction in A Shoomaker a Gentleman, 
C2v [for C3v]-C4, ‘Musicke _heere 
descends’. This may refer to the descend- 
ing device, but this hardly seems likely. 
Music has been called for earlier in the 
scene when an angel rises from a well. 
Does this direction provide that, this service 
fulfilled, the music shall return to some 
position below? If so, it is odd indeed, for 
usually the directions do not concern them- 
selves with what may happen after a scene 
is over. Also this would perhaps controvert 
Lawrence’s idea of the usual place of the 
music as above. Or does it support it? 
Apparently the music did sound from above 
in this scene, but then why does it 
descend? ’* A consideration of the nature 
of the stage directions may help to solve 
the problem. 

Generally, they seem to be authorial. 
There are, for instance: ‘“ Enter the Shoo- 
makers Wife sweating”. (Sig. G4), “ Enter 
Barnaby and Raph crying”. (Sig. H2v), 
“Enter . . . Huldrick and Rodrick, Kings 
of the Goths and Vandalls, with their 
Army”. (Sig. F3v) and “ Flourish: Enter 
Maximinus, Bassianus, Lutius, Officers; 
Albon and Amphiabel in their shirts, as 
from Torments” (Sig. H3). But the 
presence of the prompter’s hand may be 
suspected, especially in the unusually full 
directions for music and other off-stage 
noises; it may be pointed to by the fact that 
the first direction for music in the passage 
referred to above occurs three lines before 
it is mentioned in the dialogue. I suspect 
that, in ‘“ Musicke heere descends”, Row- 
ley’s direction was merely “descends”, to 
which the prompter added “ Musicke 
heere”, with the result that both were 
printed as one direction. In the preceding 
direction, too, “ Enter”? may well have been 
added before “an Angell ascends...”. 

It will be seen that Reynolds does not 
consider that ‘* Musicke heere descends” 
refers to the descent of the angel, presum- 
ably because this is provided for in the 
earlier phrase “ and after descends againe ”; 
but it would surely be natural also to mark 
its descent down the well at the appropriate 
point. He also assumes that something 
descends from above the stage, rather than 
from stage level, and thus deduces the use 
of an upper stage, which is not required at 


4 Reynolds, op. cit., p. 104, n. 
5 Reynolds, op. cit., p. 101. 
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any other point in the play. Hotson quotes 
Reynolds’s evidence in support of his 
theory that the upper part of a “house” 
was used as a music room.® If my sugges- 
tion is granted, all difficulties disappear. 
All that we need to imagine is an angel 
rising from a well to music, making its 
speech, and then descending, again to music. 
The “musicke” neither ascends nor 
descends, no upper level is required, and no 
hint is given as to where the musicians were 
situated. 

One of the other directions has a refer- 
ence to a “ghost” character. It is “ Enter 
Winifred in a blacke vaile, Amphiabell, 
Saint Hugh, Howell and Lords. Soft 
Musick”. (Sig. C2v). Howell is mentioned 
nowhere else in the play, nor have I found 
him in the sources. He may possibly be 
an actor, though none of this name is re- 
corded in Chambers’s The Elizabethan 
Stage or Bentley’s The Jacobean and Caro- 


line Stage. STANLEY WELLS. 
Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


6 Hotson, op. cit., p. 249, n. 


“ FRIER SHERLEY ”: JAMES SHIRLEY 
AND “MERCURIUS BRITANICUS ” 


ROFESSOR ALINE MACKENZIE 
TAYLOR recently published! what 
she called a ‘ 


Shirley “ changed his Religion for that of 
Rome”.? Professor Taylor’s information 
and conjectures do strengthen the probab- 
ility that Wood’s information is essentially 
correct on the question of Shirley’s conver- 
sion, as documentary evidence has shown 
it to be on the question, for instance, of 
the poet’s university career. The following 
is another “scrap” of evidence consistent 
with Wood’s claim and hitherto unrecorded 
by Shirley’s biographers. 

In September of 1643, Captain Thomas 
Audley, a Puritan remarkable for his 
scurrilous wit, began issuing in London a 
news-sheet called Mercurius Britan[n]icus, 
a journal persistent alike in the ortho- 
graphical irregularity of its title and in its 
practice of slander against the Royalist 
party.’ In January of the same year, the 

1 Notes and Queries, ccv (1960), 31-33. 

2 Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, III, 737. 


3See J. B. Williams, A History of English 
Journalism (London, 1908), p. 53ff. 
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Royalists had begun issuing at Oxford (and 
surreptitiously in London) a_ weekly, 
Mercurius Aulicus, of which Sir John 
Berkenhead was principal author.‘ Britani- 
cus was Audley’s weapon for countering 
the Royalist propaganda of Aulicus. In the 
issue of Britanicus for 4-11 January, 1643/4, 
Audley, pursuing one of his favourite 
themes, the alleged debauchery of the court 
at Oxford, claimed that “ Aulicus” (the 
journals were frequently personified; here 
“ Aulicus” is, collectively, the court) was 
now too much debauched to be revived by 
any strong drink, 


... Which hath been reputed formerly 
by his Grand father Ben Johnson, and his 
Uncle Shakespeare, and his couzen- 
Germains Fletcher, and Beaumont, and 
nose-lesse Davenant, and Frier Sherley 
the Poets. 


It seems likely that Shirley’s Catholicism, 
like Davenant’s noselessness, was a fact of 
common knowledge. Except as a distor- 
tion of what both Audley and his opponents 
knew to be true, the epithet “rier” is 
witless—as nearly pointless as, say, “ Bishop 
Davenant”’ would be. But if it does rest 
upon fact, it becomes a notably effective 
piece of scurrility, worthy of Captain 
Audley and Britanicus. Just as the Puritan 
journalist would see in the laureate’s loss of 
his nose to venery a symbol of courtly 
licentiousness, so in Shirley’s loss of his 
soul to popery would he find a token of the 
court’s constantly alleged Roman Catholic 
sympathies. 

The choice of the term “Frier” from 
among all the possible Catholic titles is, for 
the purposes of invective, maliciously apt. 
It carries with it not only all the implica- 
tions of lechery and turpitude for which 
the brotherhood had already acquired a 
reputation in Chaucer’s day, and which 
Audley wishes to associate with the court, 
but also the imputation of mendicancy to 
the poet. The system of patronage upon 
which the poet was dependent insured the 
efficacy of that barb. Shirley was himself 
peculiarly conscious that favour at court 
derived from the “court sin” of flattery, 
having lost his own “ preferment ”, he says, 
for failure to practise it with sufficient 
assiduity.» | Nevertheless, prior to his 
departure for Ireland in 1636, he had 
attained a status at court that allowed him 


‘Tbid., p. 41ff. 
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to style himself “ Servant to Her Majesty ”.° 
Such status, Audley would be quick to 
assume, was achieved only through what 
the poet himself might uncomfortably 
regard as a degree of mendicancy. Audley 
might well have recalled too that one of 
Shirley’s gestures for favour had been his 
vindication of the queen’s participation in 
theatrical performances in his viciously 
ironical dedication of The Bird in a Cage 
(1633) to William Prynne, who had lost his 
freedom and was about to lose his ears for 
the Puritan impudence of his Histriomastix. 

Further, the effect of the epithet is to 
associate Shirley with Henrietta Maria’s 
attendant body of Catholic clergy, who, 
since their arrival with the queen in 1625, 
had been regarded by the Puritans as an 
outrageous theat of imminent popery in 
England, and who had been an embarrass- 
ment even to the Royalists. 

Unless, then, Shirley’s Catholicism was 
a fact known to Captain Audley in 1643, 
we must assume that he was guided by mere 
whimsy in his choice of epithets. This 
seems unlikely in view of his reputation, 
which moved a Royalist contemporary to 
Observe that “Wit in a Puritan” was a 
more monstrous thing than even “ Wit in 


a Constable ”.’ MARVIN MoriLLo. 
Tulane University. 


5 Works. ed. Dyce, I, 101. 

6 Ibid., II, 366. See also R. L. Armstrong, The 
Poems of James Shirley (New York, 1941), p. xiv. 

7 Williams, op. cit., p. 53. 


THE MINSHULL FAMILY 


THE following notes supplement informa- 

tion in the article in N. & Q., 4th Ser. 
xi, 457-8, and in The Complete Peerage, 
and in George Lipscomb’s History of the 
County of Buckingham, all of which go 
astray in some details. 

The Rev. C. R. S. Elvin in his “ History 
of Walmer & Walmer Castle ” mentions that 
in the second year of Charles I (1626-7), 
Sir Richard Minshull, Kt., and widow Lady 
Mary Parkins concurred ina joint sale of 
Walmer manor. This would seem to indi- 
cate that her and Sir George Parkins’s 
daughter Mary Parkins (baptized 15 March, 
1603-4, Walmer) was his first wife if the 
date, 6 February, 1635 (-6), which is un- 
supported by evidence, is correctly given 
for his marriage to Alice Lee (baptized 
1596, Acton Burnell, Salop), daughter of 
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Sir Humphrey Lee, of Langley in Acton 
Burnell. 

Sir Richard Minshull (otherwise Viscount 
Minshull of Leominster, Herefordshire), 
who was baptized 3 October, 1596, at 
Nantwich, had a third wife, for banns in 
1655 are recorded in the registers of St. 
Bride and St. Giles in the Fields between 
him as of the former parish, and Dame 
Elizabeth Ashfeild of the latter, and they 
had a certificate 23 July, 1655, and 12 


November, 1655, respectively to marry 
where they please. That they married is 
evident from a 1658 Chancery Suit 


(C.9/243/137) between them and her son, 
Sir Richard Ashfeild, 2nd Bt. This third 
wife was a daughter of Sir Richard Sutton, 
Kt., of Essex and Acton, Middlesex (P.C.C. 
1634 will), and married firstly Sir James 
Altham, Kt., of Oxney, Herts. and Acton, 
Middlesex, and secondly in 1627 (age 27) 
Sir John Ashfeild, Kt. and Bt., of Hark- 
stead and Netherall in Pakenham, Suffolk 
(P.C.C. 1638 admon. as of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate). 


Sir Richard Minshull’s father, Randle 
Minshull of Wich Malbank (otherwise 
Nantwich), Cheshire (buried Nantwich, 17 
May, 1639) by his Chester 1638-9 will left 
two £100 bonds to his daughter Ann 
Minshull, but if she died unmarried, then 
between his daughters Mary and Sarah 
Minshull equally. The share of Sarah 
Minshull was the subject of a 1652 Chan- 
cery Suit (C.22/402/17) between her kins- 
man, Geoffrey Minshull, and her brother 
Sir Richard Minshull. It reveals that she 
was baptized at Nantwich 22 March, 1614, 
married about 1649 Raphe Langton, and 
was buried 21 July, 1651, at Acton, 
Cheshire, and that she was in 1639 living 
in the house in London of her brother, Sir 
Richard Minshull, but in 1640 came from 
London to Cheshire to seek her fortune and 
was left by him in an alehouse in Nantwich. 


The 1655-59 P.C.C. and Shrewsbury will 
of their brother, Geoffrey Minshull, of 
College Fields (in Dorrington), Salop, 
gent. (buried 2 June, 1658, St. Dunstan in 
the West), left ‘“‘my unfortunate brother 
Sir Richard Minshull” only twelve pence 
“by reason of his unnatural carriage to 
me”. The 1679 Chancery Suit (C.22/944/6) 
concerning the 1678 Lichfield will of John 
Minshull, .of College Fields, Salop, gent., 
records that the deceased originally made a 
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will in favour of grandchildren of the Lord 
Minshull, but “being very ancient and 
finding little civility from that family, would 
not leave anything to any of his relations 
in Bucks., as they had slighted him”. He 
left his lands to a cousin, Peter Minshull, 
of Shrewsbury, draper, and only one shil- 
ling to his own brother, Randle Minshull 
‘because he gave his estate to strangers”. 

Sir Richard Minshull appears to be 
descended from Nicholas Minshull (born 
about 1460) who, with his elder brother, 
John Minshull (aged 34 in 18 Edw. IV), of 
Church Minshull, Cheshire, were sons of 
Peter Minshull, aged three in 3 Hy. VI. He 
had at least four children, Thomas, Richard, 
John and Mary, according to the pedigree 
printed in the margin of the grant of crest 
to him, 1642, given in the privately printed 
Minshull pedigrees, edited by John Bellamy 
Minshull (1869), a copy of which is at the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

His son, Richard Minshull, in his P.C.C. 
1665-74 will as of Bourton (in Buckingham), 
calls his then living father (buried 1667, 
Buckingham) not Viscount Minshull but Sir 
Richard Minshull, as he is also termed 
(though not as son-in-law) in the P.C.C. 
1648-9 will of Dame Mary Parkins, widow, 
of Bunny, Notts. (aforementioned), who 
states he owes £90 for one whole year’s rent 
out of Ongar Park (in Stanford Rivers), 
Essex. 

Richard Minshull names his two wives, 
his (second) father-in-law, Francis Finch, 
no daughters but four sons, Richard, 
Francis, Thomas and William—(another 
son, Edward, died in infancy; M. I. Flore, 
Northants.)—a brother-in-law, John Howes, 
and a brother, Thomas Minshull, whose 
name, however, he deleted in his own hand. 

Banns 11 January, 1657-8, between 
Richard Minshull and his first wife, 
Constance Enyon, daughter of Sir James 
Enyon, of Flore, Bt., and that they had a 
certificate 10 February, 1657-8, are re- 
corded in the register of St. Giles in the 
Fields, which has also her burial 19 June, 
1660. His second wife was Ann Finch, 
daughter of Francis Finch, of Rushock, 
Co. Worcester, both of whom proved her 
husband’s will. Ann Minshull, widow of 
Bourton, was plaintiff in a 1691 Chancery 
Suit (C.9/237/50) concerning a tenant. 

The John Minshull who married Barbara 
Westbrooke was not, as shown, the son of 
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Sir Richard Minshull, but of quite another 
branch, details of which follow further on 
in this article. 

There was another Richard Minshull 
(baptized 1657, Collegiate Church, Man- 
chester, buried 9 January, 1722 (-3), St. 
Andrew Holborn), of the Inner Temple, 
London, whose father was Thomas 
Minshull (1613-1698, Manchester Colle- 
giate Church), an apothecary of Man- 
chester (see V. C. H. Lancs., IV, 253), who 
bought Chorlton Hall, Manchester, in 1644, 
and was uncle of Elizabeth Minshull (1638, 
Wistaston, Cheshire—1727, Nantwich), the 
third wife of John Milton, the poet, and 
was descended also from the aforesaid Peter 
Minshull, aged three in 3 Hy. VI. The poet’s 
widow, as of Nantwich, was administratrix 
at Chester 20 July, 1720, of her brother, 
John Minshull, of Manchester, who would 
seem to be the John Minshull buried 18 
May, 1720, at the Collegiate Church of 
Manchester, but G. J. Piccope in his 
Minshull pedigree (MS. II. 296) at the 
Chetham Library, Manchester, has this 
burial for her cousin, John Minshull 
(baptized 23 September, 1642, Manchester 
Collegiate Church), brother of her cousin, 
the above Richard Minshull, whose burial 
and undernoted wife and marriage he does 
not show. 


The said apothecary, Thomas Minshull, 
married Ann Lightbowne (1611, Bolton— 
1669, Manchester Collegiate Church), 
daughter of James Lightbowne, merchant 
of Manchester (Chester 1621 will), who 
married at Bolton, Lancs., 21 January, 
1605(-6) Ellen(or) Nicholson. If his widow 
is the Ellen Lightbowne who on 22 January, 
1627(-8), married John Dawson at the 
Collegiate Church, Manchester (where they 
were buried in 1640 and 1645 respectively— 
no will or admons. available), this may 
account for the wife of the apothecary, 
Thomas Minshull, being given as “ Ann, 
daughter of (blank) Dawson” in the 1663 
Cheshire Visitation and by J. B. Bellamy, 
whereas the 1664-5 Lancashire Visitation 
has her father as James Lightbourne (sic) 
of Manchester. His son, James Lightbowne, 
woollen draper of Manchester, calls Thomas 
Minshull “ brother-in-law” in his 1664-67 
Chester will. 


Richard Minshull (1657-1723), married at 
Highgate, Middlesex, in 1697, Elizabeth 
Hutchins, and had four children, Elizabeth, 
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Thomas, Ann and George Minshull, bap- 
tized at St. Aadrew Holborn. She was 
a daughter of Sir George Hutchins, Kt. 


(1640, Georgeham, Devon—1705, St. 
Andrew, Holborn), son of Edmond 
Hutchins, of whom Georgeham parish 


register records in 1655 “Edmonde Hut- 
chins, Clarke and Register of this parish, 
was buryed in Exon (=Exeter) August 27th. 
AEtatis 50. Clarke 23”. He was thus not 
parish clerk of Barnstaple as given in 
Sussex Notes & Queries, x. 135, which was 
based on the erroneous statement to that 
effect in Le Neve’s Knights (Harleian 
Society, vol. VIII). 

Ann Hutchins (1679, Hampstead, Middle- 
sex—1724, Broxbourne, Herts.), sister of 
the above Elizabeth Hutchins, married, also 
at Highgate in 1697, William Peere Williams 
(1664, St. Bart. the Great—1736, Brox- 
bourne), of Gray’s Inn, London, Grey 
Friars in Chichester, Sussex, and Brox- 
bourne, M.P., and the celebrated Law 
Reporter. He was the eldest son of Peere 
Williams (baptized 1614, St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate; P.C.C. 1689-1706 will) of Gray’s Inn 
and Hoddesdon in Broxbourne, who married 
at St. Bart. the Great, 6 February, 1661(-2), 
Johana CEéiles (P.C-C. will 1700-1706), 
daughter of Jacques CEiles by Anne Gore, 
daughter of William Gore, alderman of 
London. (See also Sussex Notes & Queries, 
ix, 153, x, 135, xi, 83, and xiv, 51). Narcis- 
sus Luttrell records that Sir George 
Hutchins gave each of his above daughters 
£20,000 on marriage. 

As detailed in V. C. H. Lancs., IV, 253, 
the estates of this Minshull family were, by 
failure of heirs to Richard Minshull’s child- 
ren and grandchildren, squandered by Roger 
Aytoun, who married in 1769 Barbara, née 
Nabb, the widow of his son, Thomas 
Minshull. 

Reverting to John Minshull (aged 34 in 18 
Edw. IV), of Church Minshull, he had a 
grandson, Thomas Minshull (died 1566), of 
Erdeswick in Minshull Vernon, Cheshire, 
who married Margaret Walker, daughter 
of Thomas Walker, of Leigh (Lee) Green, 
in Minshull. Their son, Christopher 
Minshull, after nine years at Oxford Uni- 
versity, became in 1582 rector of Ashington 
cum Buncton, and subsequently of Ashurst, 
Brightling, Earnley and Coombes (all in 
Sussex), and in 1588 Prebendary of Sutton 
in Chichester Cathedral. In a 1601 Lewes 
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deposition he gave his age as 47 and in his 
P.C.C. 1614-15 will stated that he was born 
in Leigh Green in Minshull. He left £200 
to buy lands to maintain a free school at 
Minshull, and twenty pence to pay a piper 
to play there on Shrove Tuesday, being the 
day he was born. 

On the brief Minshull pedigree in the 
Collections (121/556) of the Windsor 
Herald, Augustine Vincent (died 1626), at 
the College of Arms, consulted by courtesy 
of Capt. A. J. Toppin, M.V.O., Norroy and 
Ulster King of Arms, Sir Isaac Heard, when 
Lancaster Herald (1761-74) added winder 
date 13 July, 1768, a note that on a chimney 
piece in one of the rooms of the parsonage 
house at Ashington, near Storrington, there 
is the following inscription: 


Christopher Minshull, parson of Ashing- 
ton cum Buncton builded this House and 
all the Buildings thereunto belonging 
except one barn on the North side 1605. 


He was buried 20 December, 1614, at 
Ashington, where in 1596 he married, as his 
first wife (by whom he had issue) Joan 
Monk (Munck), widow of John Monk, of 
Ashington (died 1595; Chichester admons. 
1595 and 1610), and daughter of Henry 
Bridger, of Bowfield, in Worminghurst, and 
not daughter of Lawrence Bond, rector of 
West Grinstead, as wrongly stated in Sussex 
Notes & Queries, iv. 160, due to a misread- 
ing of the marriage allegation which was 
made on their behalf by the said rector. 
His second wife was Alice Willett, née 
Gittens (baptized 1572, Goring, Sussex), 
daughter of Roger Gittens and widow of 
Thomas Willet, yeoman, of Wiston, Sussex 
(Chichester 1608-9 will), whom she married 
in 1591 at Goring. Her will as Alice 
Minshull, of Wiston, Sussex, widow, was 
proved 1621 P.C.C. and Chichester, and 
mentions no Minshull. 

His elder son, Christopher Minshull 
(1597-1648, Ashington), married at Wiggin- 
holt, Sussex, 25 February, 1635(-6), Mary 
Mille (1607 Wiggonholt—1675 Ashington), 
daughter of William Mille, of Greatham, 
Sussex (P.C.C. 1629 will). Their eldest son, 
John Minshull (baptized 16 January, 
1637(-8), Arundel, Sussex), married Elizabeth 
Paige, of Wisborough Green, the register of 
which parish records their banns 1657-8. 
They were the parents, and Sir Richard 
Minshull was not the father of the John Min- 
shull (buried 1702, Ashington, where pro- 
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bably he was born—register defective), who 
married Barbara Westbrooke (in 1691 at 
Ferring, Sussex, where she was baptized in 
1667, and in 1716 buried); their children 
were baptized at Portslade, Sussex. 

Mention should be made of another 
Sussex incumbent who at the Metropotanical 
Visitation of 1605 is called “ Hugh Minshull 
alias Walker, A.B.”, but in records in 
Sussex Hugh Walker. He was ordained 
deacon 1576 and priest 1577 by the Bishop 
of Chester, licensed 1591 as curate of 
Burwash, Sussex, and was vicar 1593-1626 
of Alfriston, Sussex, where he, in 1626, and 
his widow Alice, in 1635, were buried, their 
wills being proved at Lewes and Chichester 
respectively. In 1626 she deposed at 
Lewes that she was aged 60, born at Hem- 
ingford, Hunts., and had lived in Alfriston 
thirty .years. Her husband deposed at 
Lewes in 1605 that he was aged 50 and born 
at Mintshull (sic), Cheshire. He signs the 
Bishop’s Transcripts of Alfriston as Hugh 
Walker, and among his nine children he had 
two sons named Christophilus and Hugh, 
who were pressed as soldiers (see Sussex 
Notes & Queries, ii. 183-186), and daughters 
with the names of Livewell, Bidennata, 
Continent and Lovegod. He may be kin to 
the mother of the aforesaid Christopher 
Minshull, senr. (died 1614), namely Mar- 
garet, née Walker, who was also of 
Minshull in Cheshire. 

In concluding this account of some of the 
Minshull family, of whom a comprehensive 
pedigree has now been lodged with the 
Sussex Archaeological Society, Lewes (Acces- 
sion No. 833), acknowledgement is here 
gratefully made again of the help generously 
rendered by Miss M. Barratt, D.Phil., of 
the Bodleian Library, Miss H. Lofthouse, 


of Chetham’s Library, Mr. T. A. Hume, | 


Hon. Curator of Aylesbury Museum, Em.- 
Prof. E. Robertson, of John Rylands 
Library, and his assistant, Mr. R. Hall, the 
county archivists, Mr. R. Sharpe France, of 
Preston, Mr. P. I. King, of Northampton, 
Mr. B. C. Redwood, of Liverpool, and 
Major F. G. C. Rowe, of Chester; and the 
City Librarians, Mr. J. L. Hobbs, of 
Shrewsbury, Mr. J. G. McPeake, of Chester, 
Mr. D. I. Colley and his assistant, Mr. W. H. 
Shercliffe, of Manchester, and Principal 
Reference Assistant, Guildhall Library, 
London, Mr. D. Dawe. 


Worthing. W. H. CHALLEN. 
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VISITATION, GUETRE: TWO 
PRE-DATINGS 


VISITATION, a prolonged visit, or one 
which is disagreeable to the recipient, is 
illustrated first from 1819 in O.E.D. (II, 5, 
c). But this sense is proposed and specified 
in No. 62 of The World, 7 March, 1754. 
“Susanna Frettabit” suggests that a very 
short visit should be a vis (duly noted by 
0.E.D.) and that a long one “ oftener 
thought a plague than a profit by the re- 
ceiver” should be a Visitation. “Thus 
. will the terms of Vising, Visiting and 
Visitationing, always carry an exact mean- 
ing...”. Visitationing is not in O.E.D. 
0.E.D.’s earliest quotation for guetres, 
the earlier form of gaiters, comes from a 
series Of voyages published 1760-1772: No. 
202 of The World, 11 Nov., 1756, contains 
some couplets on the modern warrior pre- 
paring for battle, and line 17 notes that 
Each taper leg the snowy guétres deck. 


Susie I. TUCKER. 
Bristol. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1762) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILey 
(Continued from ccv. 302) 


Sun. 22nd. At Chapel, then walkd with 
young Larpent in the Park. Miss Cass Way 
dined & drank Tea with Us, I was sent for 
to the Office after Dinner which however 
did not prevent my taking a Walk with 
Morrison then Miss Meredith, I supped at 
Blondeau’s with Lord Ossulston, who sets out 
upon his Travels to morrow, & Barnard & 
my Ld. Ossulston went 20 Miles at most 22. 


Mon. 23. Barnard calld upon me, as we did 
upon Blondeau, & we walld in the Park 
caught in the Rain & stood up at Penny’s. 
Miss Cass dined with Us, I staid at Home 
& played at Quadrille as It rained all Night, 
too much Rain now I fear. 


Tues. 24th. They will take Larpent with 
The Duke of Bedford, He is now to obtain 
Leave from Mr. Grenville. for my Part, I 
shall find a great additional Weight of 
Business if He is taken out of It, & his Place 
not filled up; for We have more than we can 
do already—I am sure Jenkinson would not 
have done as much for me—but much for 
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that—met Howard & called upon Reynolds 
with Him we afterds wald in the Park,— 
Farrel shewed me the Colours taken from 
the French with Young Bing lately made a 
Lieut. in his Rg. in the Evg. walkd with 
Macartha, then Barnard & Blondeau, & 
went to my Office where Royer was, he had 
mentioned to me in the Park about my Place 
& said, Fetherston said he would tell me, so 
between their violent Friendships to tell me, 
ne’er a one did, & I am sure, it was what 
they both intended. Royer indeed, marked 
some Places in my Court Kalendar that were 
Sinecures, & said he would give a List of 
Some He had formerly thought of for him- 
self when at Newcastle House,*° but He is 
as false as the rest & not to be depended 
upon Mr. Martheille drank Tea with us. 
Thundered & lightened prodigiously 


Wed. 25th. At the Office by 10. asa Dutch 
Mail was in & as it was a rainy day & as I 
was to attend at Night I dined with Shad- 
well & Morrison who afterwards took a 
Turn with me in the Park. I had another 
Book put into my Hand today, which is all 
Extry. Work & will make the Office an Hell 
upon Earth if it will last, which is the only 
Hopes we have that it will not for it is too 
much 


Thurs. 26th. Potinger goes with the Duke 
of Bedford as well as Larpent. calld upon 
Martheille who has a very pretty Lodging. 
Mr. Morin brought me another of Mr. 
Grenville’s Books, in which I am to enter 
Mr. Mitchel’s Letters—from Octr 1761. 
the Time of Mr. Pitt’s Resignation, which 
is no more my Business as a Clerk in the 
Secy’s Office than to copy Acts of Parlia- 
ment, & Mr. Grenville might ask one with 
as much Justice as the other. Drest myself 
in my new Green & Silver Waistcoat & 
drank Tea with Ld. & Lady Lindores, took 
a Turn in the Park where I met Tuck & 
Hunter & young Bailey who has lately got 
a Commission in the Gds.: 


Fri. 27th. As usual took a Walk to Night 
in the Green Park where It is dark by 8. 
My Mor. was with Miss Warner at Court 
yesy to see the Prince She thinks Miss 
Warner a pretty well behaved Girl. & so 
do I, & that She wants to be married, but 
that won’t do for me, I have not wherewith 


50 Newcastle House in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, built 
in 1685. 
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to marry with so little money if She even 
would have me 


Sat, 28th. calld upon Blondeau at 2. then 
walkd to the Custom House but missed 
Wotton In the Evg. wald with Blondeau & 
Miss Hunter & Hayes but very soon dark 
now 


Sun. 29th. Blondeau breakfasted with me, 
I drest & went to the Park & met Him & 
dind at his Apartments with De Laney & 
Beaufort. we went to the Green Park 
Coffee House & wald in the Park which was 
monstrous full. Larpent joined & I intro- 
duced Him to Miss Meredith. 


Mon. 30th. Mr. Weston, who came to Town 
yesy was at the Office, & was very civil to 
me upon my Enquiring after his Health. 
Young Larpent in suspense about Mr. 
Grenville’s Leave, who, when He came to 
the Office, determined not to permit Him 
to go, which sadly mortified Him; to be sure 
it is a bad Time to lose one in the Office, 
but that does not anywise excuse Grenville, 
who gives no sort of attention to his Clerks, 
except it is to load them with Business. we 
drank Tea at Mr. Slaughter’s with Mr. 
Martheille who bought me a Stock Buckle 
of Paste. I walkd with Barnard then Miss 
Smiths & Webb. Lord Buckingham wind 
bound at Harwich. a fine Moon light Night. 


Tues, 31st. By a Messenger from France 
last Suny it is now settled that The Duke of 
Bedford goes to France to treat of a Peace 
& the Duke de Nivernois*’ is to come here. 
Stocks are risen Sp cent. upon this News. 
at Work all day & at night again which is a 
sad change from what It was under Lord 
Bute. supped at Wright’s with Madame 
Rousillette. 


Shadwell & I wald over 
Buckingham Gardens®** where they are 
making vast Alterations. D. of Bedford 
kissed Hands today. At Work till 11. sad 
Times now. but It is my Fate at present, 
I must submit, tho’ not without Hopes 


Wed. Ist. Sept. 


Thur, 2nd. Larpent not yet answered about 
his going, He will resign the Office if The 


51 Duke de Nivernois, France Plenipotentary. 

52 Buckingham Palace, formerly Buckingham 
House, built for the Duke of that name in 1793 
and bought by George III in 1761. 
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D. of Bedford will make It worth his while. 
He has many Friends upon this Occasion. 
as for myself if I had met with One Obstacle 
I must have given It over, & he has met with 
many & persists. He has a sly Father, a 
worthless Man. as I dined late (at past 5) 
all this week I went Home soon that is at 
1/2 past 3. to Dinner, when I then dined by 
myself. Morrison went thro’ the Park with 
me & at Night I met Him there, & lent Him 
2 Guineas towards making up a Sum of 
8 Gs to pay the Parish Officers for a Girl 
as he says that is said to be with Child by 
him. we wald in the Green Park & I see 
a young Lady who I have often of late walk 
there, & she looks pretty & good natured, 
but I was forced to leave that Place at 8. 
when It was Dark & go to Golden Square. 
My Mor. dined out. see Miss Wood & 
Butcher, but did not bow, nor never will as 
they did not return it 3 or 4 Nights ago when 
I bowed to them in the Park. 


Frid. 3rd. Young Larpent rather thinks He 
shan’t go, tho’ after 3 Mr. Neville calld upon 
Him & determined Him to go, & promised 
him that He should not be a loser by It. a 
council sat late at St. Jas. & as Mr. Weston 
desired me I staid till it was over which was 
near 6, & then I walked Home in the Rain. 
which was not quite so agreable. The 
council was not a full one. 


Sat. 4th. Mr. Grenville gone out of Town 
till Tuesday, so Larpent did not (take) his 
Leave of him & he does not know that he 
is to go. walld this Evg. with Barnard & 
Blondeau, & followed at a great distance 
the pretty young Lady I have seen these 
nights past in the Green Park to Dover 
Street. went to my Office, then to Mr. 
Blondeau’s where I supped. 
charming Moon light Night & I got home 
between 12 & 1. 


Sun. 5th. went at 8 to the Park & walked 
with Fenhoulet & Barnard, & breakfasted at 
Farrel’s with Pritchard who were going out 
a riding. then went to a Roman Catholick, 
Presbyterian & Methodist Meetings & to the 
Park where I was caught in the Rain with 
Fenhoulet, met under St. Jas. with Miss 
Donner, & Miss Sollerol, who I shall never 
take any notice for her Impertinence, some 
Weeks ago in the Green Park. In the Evg. 
wald with Barnard & Blondeau Geoe & his 
little Boy. then Mrs. Fraser & her Sis*s: 
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see my new Beauty of Dover Street but 
could not speak nor ever Shall I fear, dark 
now very soon a fine Moon light Night 
& I walkd round the Water at the Top of 
the Queen’s Walk to Dover Street & Home. 
Took my Leave at 11 this Mg. of Young 
Mr. Larpent who was setting off to go with 
the D. of Bedford to France he is to have 
80 £ a year. 


Mon. 6th. Fagging upon my Book. calld 
in the Evg. upon Mrs. Lorphelin at Charl- 
ton House, wald with De Lancey & Gren- 
field in the Green Park nobody there as it 
threatened Rain met Wace there & we went 
to the Office together. 


Tue. 7th. A General discontent prevails 
among all Sorts of People, some of whom 
know not what they wod have—others have 
not what they wish—& so It goes on— 


Thur, 9th. after walking in the Park slipt 
in at Lord Lindore’s where I see Mr. Baird 
& Coll. Lesly Lord Rothes’s Bror. who is 
in the Dutch Service. 


Fri. 10th. Mr. Grenville brot Ld. Egremont 
with Him to the Office, in the Evg. I wald 
with Grenfield who was upon Guard & 
Pritchard. Evgs. grown quite long. dark 
before 8. no Company in Town 


Sat. 11th. Mr. Grenville displeased with 
young Mr. Larpent’s leaving the office & 
expresses himself very oddly upon It—He is 
an odd Fish 


Sun, 12. At Chapel, drest myself & went 
into the Park where I sat down, & at a 
distance see Miss Stanley but did not bow. 
Times are changed—She first altered—I 
continue fixed—all Things considered tis 
best—went & sat down in the Green Park 
with Mrs. Fraser & her Family, then went 
to the Office who are all to dine at Mr. 
Weston’s & Wright & I went & met them 
there, & had a most elegant Dinner, tho’ 
not the most agreable with so many fellows 
—Mr. & Mrs. Weston were very civil & try’d 
to make it as agreable as possible Morrison 
& I took a Turn in the Park tho’ it was dark 
as it is now a little past 7, 


Mon. 13th. I have Business now daily with 
my Book & that rather too much in the 
Evg. I walkd with the Misses Meredith, all 
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foolish Girls, tho’ Peggy is the best. supped 
at Wright’s with Mlle Roussillet—a foolish 
connection in my opinion, he gave me 2 
long corks 


Tue. 14th. I was engaged to dine with Mr. 
Wace who himself did not stir till past 4 & 
I could not (get) there till near 6. when the 
Venison & every Thing else was over. tho’ 
they warmed me some up Mrs. Plank was 
there, & Mrs. Champignion & her Daughr 
my lame Beauty, who has a most lovely face, 
& is lame, which seems not to affect her 
much for She appears all over Good natured 
& is very well behaved. I had some Tea 
there, then went to the Office, where we 
cannot be worked more than at present, for 
we are constantly from Mg, to Night, daily, 
without Intermission. 


Wed. 15th. Mr. Grenville kept me today 
from Dinner till 5. It really is too much 
every day & as It was my Night I attended 
in the Evg. which is pretty addition to us 
with all our other Work 


Thur. 16th. To Morrow a Payment is to 
be made upon the Subscription. Stocks 
rather lower than they were Scrip 97 & 8. 
Mr. Lloyd as He sat in my Room was 
mentioning to me that He had not known 
Mr. Grenville above 4 years, 2 before his 
Bro. & that It was rather against His Inclina- 
tion to come to an office of so much Work 
but as Mr. Grenville asked It he could not 
refuse; Mrs. Tadwell drank Tea with Us 
as did Mrs, & Miss Ways, I walld with De 
Laney in the Park, after leaving Mr 
Hastings, to my office & Home. 


Fri. 17th. At my Jobb yet, indeed it is too 
much to impose upon one but J must bear 
It. after writing at It till 9. was forced to 
stay till 12. for a Dutch Mail when Morri- 
sion & I walked Home. Walker arrived 
today from France & left young Larpent 
well tho’ he has not written yet to me 


Sat. 18th. Wace very much employed by 
Mr. Weston privately, which may turn to 
his Advantage. He shewd me 20 Sheets of 
his writing which he did since Yesy Mg. 
My Grandr better. at the Office this Evg. 
which I seldom miss of an Evg. now. 


Sun. 19th. Was at Lambeth Church where 
I see Miss Carson who looked a good deal 
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at me, She seemed as beautiful as ever, but 
I did not get down Stairs out of the Gallery 
to see her near & so could not speak to Her, 
I own it revived some old Thoughts in me, 
—went & sat down & walkd in the Park 
with Fenhoulet, & after drinking Tea en 
famille took a Turn in the Green Park 
where It is dark by 7. many People there 
but no company. Young Pickel wald with 
me went to the Office at Beldam’s who is 
much better tho’ don’t get up & Home. 


Tue. 21st. Morrison, who is not pretty 
well, & I walkd in the Park then joined Mr. 
Farrel & Mr. Clarke both upon Guard & 
Mr. Hamilton, Lady Anne’s Son began to 
pull down Part of St. Jas. Gate to make it 
large enough for the State Coach. 


Wed. 22nd. met Farrel upon the Parade, 
who was afterwards in the Park & wald with 
Morrison Hamilton & myself. Today is 
the Installation of P. Wilm & Ld. Bute at 
Windsor, instead of being there I was writ- 
ing in my Book all Day & Night too 


Thurs. 23rd. Rainy Weather; Mr. Gren- 
ville to be out of Town till Monday, The 
Kg. stays till Saty at Windsor if not longer. 
they say he likes it so, he will go there next 
Summer. at the Office to Night. Mr. Wace 
there & is very busy with Mr. Weston 


Fri. 24th. Wright was this Mg. enquiring 
about a Commision for Mr. Chs Carson to 
be Surgeon in Germy: upon that I asked 
him if he knew Miss Carson, he said he Did 
& all about me. drank Tea and playd at 
Quadrille with Lord & Lady Lindores & 
went to the Office, where Wright & I had a 
little Chat about Miss Carson, he said her 
Friends had made enquiries about me of 
him, & that he thought it not Worth my 
while to marry her, which he believed I 
might still do, as he did not think the Clergy- 
man would have her, that had been so long 
depending & that he would introduce me to 
her if I pleased, I told him I knew her, & 
enough, for It would not do now, & I 
wished well—when I got Home Harriot 
read me a Paragraph out of to Day’s Public 
Advertiser which said, that she was married 
yesy to Dr. Hall. I am very glad of It, & 
wish her all the Happiness she can meet with 
in this World, & what Her merit deserves. 
I thought of her as I went to Bed & have 
nothing to reproach myself with on her acct, 
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Sat. 25th. At the Office, & then took a 
Coach & went to Turnham Green where I 
see Capt. Howard waiting for the Kg. & 
Queen. went to Chiswick, & see Mr. Elliot 
who was very civil but did not ask me to 
dine with him tho’ Mr. Barry the Apothe- 
cary did. upon my Word it is more dis- 
agreable & vulgar there now than ever, & 
I never go to be entertained but out of ones 
Civility. went to the Office in my Way 
Home & Wright gave me in his 
Chariot, tho’ He had just borrowed a 
Guinea of me. Thus go we on—etc. etc. 
etc. 


Sun. 26th. This Mg. went to the Office on 
purpose to finish my Book which I did, It 
contains 260. Ps 243 of which were brim 
full. then wald in the Park & sat on Ld. 
Godolphin’s Bench with Mrs, Fraser & her 
Sist & little Boy. After Dinner took a 
turn in the Green Park where some People 


were walking, bowd to Miss Rookes there. | 


It was dark at 7 & turned out rainy. 


Mon. 27th. All the Mg. till past 3. reading 
over with myself my Book, & when Mr. 
Grenville came I told him I had finished. 
Mr. Weston asked me if he Mr. G. had 
given me Orders about it, I said no, because, 
sd. he, you told him about It. To what 
Jealousy not to like one should speak,* but 
It would be Nothing else. till past 5 before 
I got to dinner when I was sent for at Tea 
to the Mail & was decyphering till 11. hard 
work faith, no Dinner, & Work at Nights. 
Times change for the worst upon Mr. 
Grenville’s coming in. I had Hopes in Lord 
Bute’s Time, have none now—Mr. Weston 
is very selfish & pursues only his own 
Interest— 


*T am sure that Mr. Weston has no occasion to 
be Jealous of me. 


Tue. 28th. Mr. Grenville spoke to me 
about the Books & was glad they were done 
etc. that It did gave me Trouble enough I 
am sure, 


(To be continued) 


THE SWINBURNE LETTERS 
AND 0O.E.D. 


HE first two volumes of The Swinburne ° 


Letters, covering the years 1854 to 
1875, furnish the following examples of 
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words not in O.E.D. or of earlier date than 
is noted in O.E.D. I also include one 
instance of later occurrence of an obsoles- 
cent sense (empirical). 

blottesque. 1866. [O.E.D. 1880.] I. 165. 
“Guy Deverell” I think too hasty—too 
blurred and “ blottesque ”. 

bye-fear. 1866. [Not in O.E.D.] I. 186. 
Cannot you enjoy ... the last three stanzas 
of the ode to Victor Hugo without any 
bye-fear or pain? [This is from a letter of 
John Ruskin to Admiral Swinburne.] 

criticiasis. 1874. [Not in O.E.D.] II. 
287. The awful dropsy of criticiasis of 
verbal emendation is dangerous when it 
becomes incurable. 

empirical. 1869. [O.E.D. 2, “ guilty of 
quackery ”, last quotation 1840.] II. 77. I 
do not refer to the poetical or political writ- 
ings, the thaumaturgic or empirical com- 
pilations, of Urizen. 

escapading. 1867. [Not in O.E.D.] 
I. 251. I was nearly going off this week on 
a swimming escapading tour. 

fuggery. 1866. [Not in O.E.D.] I. 194. 
The one danger I can foresee is that these 
said Gadarenes might grunt or bleat to the 
effect that your review or essay was simply 
a piece of amiable fuggery, not of cool and 
judicial criticism. 

margination. 1874. [O.E.D. 1896, in 
different sense.] II. 308. I quite agree with 
you that the Homeric margination ought to 
be most carefully preserved. 

robberish. 1855. [Not in O.E.D.] I. 6. 
I longed for you all to be there, especially 
E{dith], for it was admirably robberish. 

Sprucification. 1870. [Not in O.E.D.; 
sprucify last in 1676.] II. 103. These 
sprucifications of structure and metre injure 
the ballad sound and style. 

Stagification. 1874. [Not in O.E.D.] 
II. 312. As to the stagification of Bothwell, 
Ihave put the matter unreservedly into the 
hands of Watts. 

vomitorial. 1868. [O.E.D. one quota- 
tion, 1850, in different sense.] I. 284. What 
abject and vomitorial rot of Tennyson’s is 
this in Once a Week! 

Wagnerize. 1866. [O.E.D. 1882; intr. 
1891.] I. 215. You could Schumannize and 
Wagnerize among us to some purpose. 
[Schumannize, of course, is unrecorded, but 


unlike Wagnerize, it has never established 
itself.) J. C. MAXWELL. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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Readers’ Queries 





(THOMAS HENSHELWOOD.—Born 23 
March, 1809, son of Thomas Henshel- 
wood and Jane Ritchie, and baptized 28 
March at St. Mary Woolnoth. He went to 
Baja California, where he is said to have 
been captain of a pirate boat called “Tom ”’, 
and to have passed as a doctor and an 
engineer. He was known by his mother’s 
name as “el viejo Ritchie ”, and married a 
girl from San José; there are now about 200 
descendants of the name of Ritchie. 
I should be very glad to hear of any 
Henshelwoods who may be related. 


RAFAEL SANDOVAL OJEDA GOMES RITCHIE. 
Zaragosa 167, La Paz, 
Baja California, Mexico. 


ITCAIRN.—Pitcairn Island was dis- 
covered on 2 July, 1767, by “a young 
gentleman, son to Major Pitcairn of the 
marines” during Carteret’s Voyage (J. 
Hawkesworth, Account of the Voyages . . 
by Byron, Wallis, Carteret, and Cook 
(1773), i, 561). Today, the islanders pro- 
nounce the name of their island with the 
second syllable to rhyme with burn. Pit- 
cairnese phonology supplies no explanation 
of this pronunciation, and a possible solu- 
tion might be that the surname Pitcairn was 
so pronounced. I wonder if any who today 
bear it do pronounce it in this way? 


Aan S. C. Ross. 
The University, Birmingham. 


CHOOL MAGAZINE.—During the time 
Frederick Rolfe (Baron Corvo) spent 

as an assistant-master at the King’s School, 
Grantham, he contributed a sonnet to the 
school magazine. I have been unable to 
trace a copy of “The Granthamian” of 
this period (1884-86). Can any kind reader 


help? Ceci WooLrF. 
24 Victoria Square, London, S.W.1. 


NETIAN LACE —I més seeking 

information about the history of the 
Venetian lace trade. I should also greatly 
appreciate any other material or references 
to the technique of manufacture, bases of 
judging and photographed examples of 
Venetian lace. CrEcIL WOOLF. 

24 Victoria Square, London, S.W.1. 











Replies 





FAIR EM AND ROBERT WILSON: 

ANOTHER VIEW (ccv. 8).—Mr. 
H. S. D. Mithal has examined the possibility 
that the shadowy actor-playwright Robert 
Wilson was the author of the pamphlet 
Martine Mar-sixtus and the play Fair Em. 
His argument depends on biographical and 
stylistic evidence, and it is the purpose of 
this note to show that the problem of 
authorship is more complicated than Mr. 
Mithal reports it to be, and to suggest that 
the play must remain anonymous until 
better evidence is forthcoming. 

About the biographical evidence I have 
very little to say except that it is entirely 
circumstantial, resting on such questionable 
assumptions as that there was only one 
Robert Wilson, and that “ Theologicall 
poets”? means “ writers of morality plays”. 
In the matter of style, however, there are 
graver doubts to be cast on Mr. Mithal’s 
argument. He describes what he thinks are 
small but cumulatively significant likenesses 
between Fair Em and Wilson’s other plays, 
The Cobblers Prophecy (Q 1594), The 
Three Ladies of London (Q 1584), and The 
Three Lords and Ladies of London (Q 
1590, but probably written late in 1588). 
Establishing authorship from similarities 
between two or more plays is always 
dangerous, but especially so when one play 
is a bad quarto as Fair Em is.’ Not only 
is it a memorial reconstruction, but it seems 
to be a cut version of the original play; 
further, it is so badly mangled toward the 
end that Greg, who edited it for the Malone 
Society, was baffled as to what fortunes the 
text must-have suffered. All this makes 
Q a suspect document, and anyone who 
uses it must tread delicately, with full 
cognizance of the nature of the text; it is 
not clear from his article that Mr. Mithal 
was aware of this problem. I will list some 
of his evidence and briefly describe my 
objections to it. 

The play uses blank verse for conversa- 
tions between people of high social rank. 
This is generally true, but all or part of 
scenes ii, V, Vi, Vii, Viii, xi, xiv and xvi? are 

1 Leo Kirschbaum, “‘ A Census of Bad Quartos”’, 
R.E.S., xiv 11938), pp. 38-40. 


2 All references are to the Malone Society 
Reprint. 
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printed as prose in the editions of Delius, 
Simpson, Warnke and Proescholdt, and 
Tucker Brooke. Of these, scenes vi, vii and 
viii distinctly deal with people of high rank 
(and thus ought to be in blank verse), and 
only scenes ii, v and xi have the clown 
Trotter in them. Q is printed throughout 
as verse, probably the fault of an ignorant 
compositor, and editors have adopted the 
expediency of putting into prose those 
scenes in which they could not detect a 
sustained blank verse pattern. Because all 
the editions were published before 1909, 
none of the editors knew about the corrup- 
tions a memorial transcription can produce; 
a modern editor might not edit all the 
scenes just listed as prose. But the old 
editors tried everywhere to patch and mend 
the text into blank verse, and we may 
believe that they had exhausted their 
ingenuity and patience on the corrupt 
scenes before editing them as prose. The 
result is that although the author of Fair 
Em may have observed the conventions 
regarding the use of blank verse, the text 
as we now have it is too confused to permit 
generalizations about his intentions. 


The play uses blank verse in speeches 
“by persons of inferior social status in 
moments of passion (Trotter talks to Em in 
blank verse)”. Editors put all of Trotter’s 
speeches in prose, except for a jingle in 
scene v. Here is a speech of Trotter to Em 
in a tense moment, “* Ah, thats as much as 
to saie you would tell a monstrous,/Ter- 
rible, horrible, outragious lie,/And I shall 
sooth it, no berladie” (920-2). 


There is only one rimed couplet (1409- 
10). The memorial reconstruction hides 
another one, I believe: ‘“ Let him remaine 
with you within the Court/In solace and 
disport, to pass the time” (231-2), where 
transposing the phrases in the last line gives 
a ‘“Court-disport” couplet for Zweno’s 
exit. Other couplets appear at 1519-20, 
and, slightly hidden, at 1406-8 (“ Who tryes 
as I haue tryed,/And findes as I haue 
founde,/Will saie thers no such creatures 
on the ground”). For a play written 
about 1590, four couplets is a suspiciously 


low figure, and the corrupting forces may | 


have hidden more. 


Trotter's rimed verse at 376-9, 383-6 | 


“seems accidental rather than designed”. 
The phrase is not clear to me. Trotter says, 
“Ah marke the deuise” (382), where 
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“ deuise””’ clearly refers to the rhymed con- 
clusion to his doggerel; and Em caps his 
rhyme “ bounde” with “So all your ryme 
lies on the grounde” (380). Mr. Mithal 
speaks of the leonine rhymes of this passage 
(which is printed as continuous speech), 
but again the editors have probably been 
correct in arranging it into dimeter lines, 

Ah Em, sweet Em: 

Fresh as the flowre: 

That hath poure 

To wound my harte, 

And ease my smart, 

Of me poore theefe, 

In prison bound 

thus making six lines of Q’s 376-9; lines 
383-6 are treated the same way. Since the 
resemblance of this play to Greene’s Friar 
Bacon has usually served to explain 
Greene’s attack on it in his Farewell to 
Follie, we might think of this passage as 
slightly smoothed-out skeltonics in imita- 
tion of lines 866-9, 887-91, 906-11 in Friar 
Bacon. 

The use of fourteeners in conjunction 
with pentameters and_ alexandrines is 
characteristic of Wilson’s practices. Mr. 
Mithal lists fourteen such fourteeners, but 
of his list the following have sixteen or 
more syllables: 816, 848, 896, 937, 952, 
1110, 1152, 1155. Of these, all but 816 
and 848 appear in scenes already described 
aS prose scenes. 

All these metrical characteristics show a 
prosodic structure such as we notice in 
Wilson’s plays. But there is great variation 
in this prosody, none of it markedly similar 
to that in Fair Em.* The Three Ladies is 
written almost throughout in couplets run- 
ning from six to seventeen syllables (‘‘ So 
sir, Presco he woulde not graunt that in no 
case,/But said that you did corrupt the 
clergy, and dishonor that holy place” [sig. 
C4r]). The Three Lords is written in a 
fairly regular blank verse, mixed with 
couplets and prose; The Cobbler’s Prophecy 
is written in a looser mixture of these three 
elements. In any circumstance, such a 
“structure” is so loose as to be applicable 
to most of Elizabethan drama. 

Trotter's. malapropism and comic pro- 
nunciation is reminiscent of words spoken 
by Simplicity, the miller (not “ miller’s 
SOf the three plays attributed to Wilson, only 


The Cobbler’s Prophecy bears his name, the other 
two being signed “ R.W.”’. 


(Continued on page 360) 
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The Library 





THE OLD ENGLISH PRUDENTIUS 
GLOSSES AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 
edited by Herbert Dean Meritt. (Stan- 
ford Studies in Language and Literature, 
XVI.) Stanford University Press; Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1959; 
pp. xv, 158; 24s. 


A NOTABLE proportion of the vocabu- 

lary of Old English is only known to 
us from the casual jottings of Anglo-Saxon 
readers faced with problems of interpreta- 
tion in manuscripts of Latin texts. Pro- 
fessor Meritt has long made it his task to 
carry on the tradition of Napier in the 
accurate recording and careful elucidation 
of these fugitive items. As a result, he has 
been able to add here and there to the 
known vocabulary of Old English; but 
perhaps his most important service has been 
to warn us against the numerous ghost 
words that have crept into the dictionaries 
through misreadings or misunderstandings 
of the glosses and their lemmata. He has 
now produced a new edition of the im- 
portant series of glosses—over 1,000 in all 
—to be found between the lines and in the 
margins of a manuscript of the works of 
Prudentius, preserved in the municipal 
library at Boulogne, but formerly belonging 
to the abbey of St. Bertin at St. Omer, a 
foundation which in Anglo-Saxon times 
had strong connexions with England. 

We are indebted to this collection for our 
only knowledge of well over a hundred Old 
English words, including the Anglo-Saxon 
forms of dog, shirt, stiff, sleepless (though 
AElfric has the noun slepleast) and— 
probably—trail. The collection has also 
provided its fair share of ghost words., and 
it would be wise in future to consult this 
edition before relying on any entry in 
Bosworth-Toller labelled “Gl. Prud.” or 
“ Germ.”. 

Meritt is helped in his task by his close 
attention to the Latin text—a welcome 
innovation is the provision (unfortunately 
with rather a number of misprints) of the 
full context of each lemma from a standard 
edition of Prudentius’s works—and by his 
wide knowledge of glosses in general. 
Thus, the dictionaries give a meaning 
“chest” for pruh, based on the gloss 
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fiscella: spyrte uel pruh (867), presumably as 
a compromise between “ basket ”, the mean- 
ing of the Latin, and “coffin”, the usual 
meaning of the Old English word. But, as 
Meritt says, the container in question is 
one enclosing the body of St. Vincent; 
bruh here has its ordinary meaning. 

There are times, however, when Meritt 
seems to have let his own methods run 
away with him. Too much is made of 
chance combinations of words in other 
glossaries; if the actual lemma provides no 
explanation of the gloss, the context is 
searched for any word which will do; 
forms are equated without much regard 
for the norms of Old English phonology and 
grammar; and all these procedures may be 
applied to the same gloss. Thus, Meritt 
suggests that betothecd (58), glossing intenta 
(supplicatio), is a mistake for to betechd; 
and supports this on the grounds that in 
another manuscript the words ad deum are 
added as an explanatory gloss to this 
passage, that Gode betecan, “to commit to 
God”, is a well-known Old English phrase, 
and that the past participle can appear in 
the fourteenth century in the form biteched. 
At times these methods result in otherwise 
unrecorded words. Thus, uerhompan (31— 
the reading itself is doubtful), glossing 
discutiat in the unclassical sense of “let 
him expound ”, is said to be an error for 
uerkompan; this is taken as a form of 
*forcampian; and the difficulty in meaning 
is got over by supposing that the glossator 
has been influenced by pugnet in the pre- 
ceding clause. Again, clauam (in the 
context, the club of Hercules) is glossed by 
the meaningless casebill (438). This is 
emended by Meritt to *ceasbill, “club of 
strife”; and the emendation is supported 
by “the presence of minari in the context ”’, 
and by the fact that Prudentius elsewhere 
uses Herculea (so Prudentius; Meritt gives 
Herculanea) clava to mean “a syllogism”, 
syllogismus is explained as  quaestio 
inevitabilis, quaestio and causa are glossary 
equivalents, and causa is the etymon of 
ceas. Toller’s suggestion, *caserbill, is 
certainly no more far-fetched. Yet from 
these glosses Meritt enters forcompian and 
ceasbill in the index without a query, 
because queries are reserved for cases in 
which Meritt has not made an emendation, 
but thinks that he perhaps ought to have 
done so. It seems a pity that one who has 
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done so much to root out the spurious 
should do anything which might lead to the 
propagation of fresh ghost words. 

The following points might be added to 
Meritt’s discussion of individual glosses. 
Might not /xsbp, secret script for Jusap 
(192), glossing obambulat (the context is of 
the wolf prowling round the sheep) be an 
error for lutap, “ lurks”’, rather than a form 
of losab? Glyrendum (440) for retortis 
(obtutibus) is convincingly connected by 
Meritt with MnE. gleer, glyer; for the 
derivation see the forms cited under glira in 
de Vries, Altnordisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch. In 501 is not eo a slip for 
heo, rather than a form of geo or Iovem? 
Confusion over initial h is found elsewhere 
in these glosses. Stundum as a gloss for 
punctis (758) is perhaps not an error, but a 
forerunner of the Middle English use of 
stound in the sense of “ pang”. 


C. A. Lapp. 


EARLY FRANCISCAN GOVERNMENT, 
by Rosalind B. Brooke. Cambridge 
University Press, 1959; pp. xvi, 313; 40s. 


"THE classic picture of the Franciscan 

Order’s early years is high tragedy: the 
smothering of St. Francis’s ideal even in 
his lifetime by worldly and callous men. 
Brother Elias and Cardinal Hugolino appear 
as forerunners of the fourteenth-century 
Conventuals, while St. Francis and _ his 
first companions, helplessly watching the 
ruin of their way of life, represent the perse- 
cuted Spirituals. Even Elias’s apologists 
have seen him as an early Conventual, a 
realist ensuring the survival of the Order 
by organizing it and modifying its founder’s 
impracticable precepts. 

Mrs. Brooke’s thesis, convincingly and 
elegantly worked out, is that no such clear- 
cut party conflicts existed at first, nor even 
by 1260; and that the actual conflicts were 
“more complex, more interesting and more 
humanly probable”. This is largely a 
matter of small but vital shifts of emphasis. 
She shows that St. Francis freely chose 
Hugolino as Protector, and found him gen- 
uinely helpful; freely surrendered authority 
to Peter Catanii, not in 1220 in disillusion- 
ment after the troubles of his absence, but 
earlier, from the plain wish to obey rather 
than rule; and freely chose Elias to succeed 
Catanii. And the revision of the Rule in 
his last years, with its modifications of 
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poverty in the interests of learning, caused 
him acute distress and anxiety but was far 
from a total defeat. 


Above all Elias is shown as neither an 
arch-villain nor a great man misunderstood. 
Mrs. Brooke entertainingly traces the 
development of his reputation and the 
growth of vituperative anecdotes about 
him. From the earliest sources he emerges 
as undoubtedly loved and trusted by St. 
Francis, Jordan of Giano describing, for 
instance, how at a General Chapter when 
Elias was in charge St. Francis “sat at his 
feet and pulled at his tunic when he wished 
to draw his attention to anything”. But 
this bright image was darkened by the 
backward shadow of his later career. There 
is no insoluble paradox here, but the plain 
fact of a man’s degeneration. Mrs. Brooke 
suggests that he never had a true vocation 
but only strong personal affection for 
St. Francis, on whose death the raison 
d’ étre of his Franciscan life was removed. 
This was not immediately apparent. The 
friars’ failure to re-elect him Minister- 
General in 1226 was not due to his un- 
Franciscan behaviour over building and 
financing the Basilica: its site was not yet 
acquired, and it is anyhow doubtful whether 
any early friar ever disapproved of its size 
and splendour. Their choice, John Parenti, 
was both a stronger and a more “ Conven- 
tual” figure than has been supposed— 
a good official, a champion of the owning 
of books and a seeker of papal privileges. 
When Elias again became General he 
brought about his own fall not only by his 
personal behaviour—his princely horses, 
liveried servants and life as a self-indulgent 
invalid—but largely by his policy; and in 
this he was in some ways closer to the later 
Spirituals who made him their scapegoat 
than to the Conventuals. He obtained few 
privileges, favoured lay friars, and offended 
the Provincial Ministers by his autocratic 
ways; the critics of his policy at the time 
were officials and learned men, some of them 
with unFranciscan motives of _ self- 
importance. Mrs. Brooke suggests illum- 
inatingly that some of his bad qualities as 
a ruler—impulsiveness, waywardness and 
carelessness of the future—are harsh reflec- 
tions of genuine Franciscan qualities. 

_ The latter part of the book deals equally 
interestingly with the less obviously entranc- 
ing period from Elias’s fall to the 1260 
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Constitutions. Elias’s short-lived, successor, 
Albert of Pisa, is discussed for his signifi- 
cance as the kind of ruler the leading friars 
wanted. He was a real Franciscan, loving 
poverty and simplicity, generous and com- 
passionate and a homely humorous 
preacher: yet a promoter of learning and 
an experienced official. The next three 
Generals, omitting Crescentius, are shown 
to have had broadly the same aims. Mrs. 
Brooke reconstructs more of the pre-1260 
legislation than has been previously done, 
and attributes to Haymo of Faversham, who, 
she suggests, was by nature more Domini- 
can than Franciscan, the constitution which 
virtually debarred laymen from the Order. 
Crescentius, his successor, was undis- 
tinguished, repressive to the zelanti without 
promoting the reforms which could have 
held the Order together. The next two, 
John of Parma and Bonaventure, were 
sharply contrasted in Spiritual writings and 
to some extent by modern authors. Yet 
John, for all his embarrassing leanings to 
Joachism and his insistence on basic Fran- 
ciscan standards, was learned and construc- 
tive, and obliged like other Generals to 
discipline the eccentric and disobedient. 
And Bonaventure had much in common 
with John, although he changed the Order 
more profoundly by his whole-hearted 
acceptance of change; comparing the 
Order’s development to that of the Chuch, 
“which first began with simple fishermen 
and afterwards advanced to the most illus- 
trious and learned doctors”. 


This is a highly readable, lively, shrewd 
and sympathetic book, described by the 
author as a “study in how a small com- 
pany of beggars was translated into a great, 
elaborately organized religious order—not 
without suffering serious loss in its ideals, 
but without their being altered or abridged 
by the conscious malice of men”. Perhaps 
the loss is under-emphasized, and the 
general reader might be told a little more 
about the early zelanti: but this did not 
need reassessment as did the motives and 
intentions of the rulers. The literary allu- 
sions occasionally seem mere adornments, 
and once (p. 6) positively inept; but some- 
times they are sharply enlightening, as when 
we are told of the criticism in Haymo’s 
time that with Elias’s fall “‘Pandora’s box 
had been opened ”’. 


SusAN Woop. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN 
ENGLAND, iii: THE TUDOR AGE, 
by Dom David Knowles. Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. 55s. 


ROFESSOR DAVID KNOWLES com- 
pletes with this book his four-volume 
history of monks and friars in England 
which began with The Monastic Order, pub- 
lished in 1940. It is a remarkable achieve- 
ment—all the more so as it is the work of 
an active teacher and is only the most sub- 
stantial of his many valuable historical 
studies. 


In this final instalment the story traverses 
the darkest days of monastic life. The dark- 
ness derives not only from the suppression, 
with all its crude tensions, brutalities and 
deceptions, but from the spirit of monastic 
ardour, which the previous volume showed 
to be in decline, now reaching its nadir. The 
first section of Dom Knowles’s book surveys 
the religious in the last years of the fifteenth 
century and the first decades of the sixteenth. 
It is true that there are brighter episodes, 
some devout men and well-run houses; but 
sluggish conformity and “slovenly, some- 
times sordid” administration all too often 
are revealed by the none-too-frequent visita- 
tions of the period. Corporations of 
religious in this state were ill-equipped to 
face the challenge of radical criticism: they 
were virtually powerless to resist determined 
royal and parliamentary attack when it 
came. 


This attack came, as Dom Knowles shows, 
in an oddly inconsequential way: a series 
of ad hoc measures—to make the religious 
accept the break with Rome, to mulct them 
for financial reasons, to gratify land-hunger 
whetted by earlier dissolutions, but not to 
effect in» any sense a “reformation”, 
catholic or protestant. Cromwell and Henry 
VIII assembled evidence to justify their 
action. This evidence, which for so long 
has been a bone of contention with his- 
torians writing with marked confessional 
bias, is surveyed by the author with a care 
and judicious detachment which is perhaps 
more than it deserves, for the issue was 
never in doubt: even if it is clear that the 
local gentry were not hostile to neighbour- 
ing houses, Parliament was docile and any 
action which could be linked with an attack 
on Rome commanded wide lay support. 
This does not make the actual dissolution 
less disreputable, for it reveals it as a mainly 
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fiscal device, tolerated by the influential 
because they stood to gain. And disreput- 
able it certainly was: the majority of the 
religious took their faculties and their pen- 
sions and departed without trouble, some 
heads of houses doing very well out of the 
transaction; the nobility and _ gentry 
clamoured for the lands and buildings— 
enough of these being granted away 
seriously to reduce the ultimate financial 
profit to the crown, even if it meant that no 
subsequent re-endowment, such as Queen 
Mary and Cardinal Pole longed for, could 
take place. 

Dom Knowles has much fresh light to 
throw on the period as a whole and these 
tawdry proceedings in particular. There is 
his account of Robert Joseph, monk of Eve- 
sham, delighting in the new enthusiasm for 
humanist studies, and William More, prior 
of Evesham, whose Journal is analysed to 
reveal his solid comfort, regular and dis- 
criminatory charity, upright life and lack 
of fervour. These both illustrate the state 
of affairs before the dissolution. Its course | 
is illuminated by extremely interesting 
research in the neglected papers of the com- 
missioners of 1536—so often much more 
sympathetic to the religious than their pre- 
decessors. And after it is all over we have 
the brilliant account of Fr. Buckley, ex- 
monk of Westminster, who lived on till 
James I came to the throne and acted in a 
very real sense as a bridge between pre- 
reformation monasticism and the new com- 
munities of English monks on the Continent 
who were later to return to Ampleforth, 
Downside and Douai. The vividness and 
novelty of these vignettes is paralleled in the 
substantial re-examination of some impor- 
tant general problems of which one may 
instance the demonstration that, on balance, 
religious houses were not in financial diffi- 
culties; the survey of “ servants, almsgiving 
and corrodians” in chapter xxi, where 
earlier estimates of servants are shown to 
have been grossly exaggerated, the ratio of 
monks and domestics being roughly 1:1; 
and the dispassionate survey of the fate of | 
the dispossessed—balanced and fair, when | 
compared with Gasquet and Baskerville. 

There are moments where one cannot | 
agree entirely with the author—in his treat- | 
ment of Erasmus, for example. One could | 
have wished for more discussion of the | 
devious policies and doubtful leadership of | 
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contemporary popes. Even more desirable 
would have been a fuller discussion of the 
nature of Parliamentary support for the 
royal attack on the possessioners. Why (to 
take up another point) was the institution 
of the commendam so undeveloped in 
England, compared with the Continent and 
even neighbouring Scotland—where in the 
end there were no monasteries left to dis- 
solve? These points of disagreement and 
query, however, serve only to underline the 
general excellence and reliability of what 
will undoubtedly constitute the basic 
account of a period hitherto bedevilled by 
passion and controversy. 

The final chapter of the book summarizes 
Dom Knowles’s views on the whole story, 
from the tenth century to the sixteenth, and 
he concludes with a paragraph of reflection 
as a monk. On these last sentences of this 
massive and fundamental study it would be 
impertinent to comment. But this much 
may be said: they bring into sharp relief 
the absence of special pleading in the 
volumes as a whole and in this last volume 
in particular. Dom Knowles writes not 
only with the erudition associated with his 
order, but with a charity, shrewdness and 
objectivity which are themselves testimony 
to the enduring qualities of the institutions 
whose story he has told. Denys Hay. 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN ENGLISH 
STUDIES, vol. xxxviii for 1957, edited 
by Beatrice White and T. S. Dorsch. 
London: Oxford University Press (for 
The English Association), 1960; pp. 274; 
30s. 

AS always, the amount of work pressing 

to be noticed in Y.W.E.S. is vast. In 

1957 there were, among the most important 

contributions, E. J. Dobson’s English 

Pronunciation 1500-1700, N. R. Ker’s 

Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo- 

Saxon, Dorothy Bethurum’s edition of The 

Homilies of Wulfstan, the first of five 

projected volumes of Geoffrey Bullough’s 

Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shake- 

speare, the third volume of the late Sir 

Walter Greg’s Bibliography of the English 

Printed Drama to the Restoration, Mary 

Moorman’s William Wordsworth: A 

Biography. The Early Years, 1770-1803, 

the first volume of Kathleen Coburn’s 

edition of Coleridge’s Notebooks, and F. L. 

Mulhauser’s edition of Clough’s Correspon- 
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dence. The fourteen reviewers, who 
between them contribute the _ sixteen 


chapters of the volume, must have had great 
difficulty to preserve some balance between 
the major contributions, each requiring 
adequate discussion, and the multitude of 
minor contributions, which must be men- 
tioned to inform us of their existence. 
Randolph Quirk’s chapter, “ Linguistics ”, 
is specially valuable for a discussion of such 
important books as C. Cherry’s On Human 
Communication or S. Ullmann’s Style in 
the French Novel; a student of English 
with a range narrower than Professor 
Quirk’s might easily have overlooked the 
relevant material in them. At times Quirk’s 
criticism is more than just a review of items, 
as in his excellent survey of the many 
works on English language teaching. 
R. M. Wilson’s two chapters, ‘“ English 
Language” and “ Old English Literature ”, 
contain particularly full, critical summaries 
of minor contributions. He rightly des- 
cribes Ker’s Catalogue as “ much the most 
important work to be mentioned in this 
chapter” [i.e. his review of Old English 
Literature], but as he echoes Ker’s modest 
chapter-heading “notes on the Palaeo- 
graphy and History of the Principal Manu- 
scripts” in his characterization “a series 
of useful notes”, a reader might well fail 
to see that what is involved is perhaps the 
best compendium of Anglo-Saxon palaeo- 
graphy that is available. B. J. Timmer, in 
his chapter on “ Middle English, Excluding 
Chaucer”, surveys a great variety of work, 
criticizing the fashionable criticism of John 
Speirs, singling out judiciously the fourth 
section of G. V. Smithers’s introduction to 
his Kyng Alisaunder as being such as “no 
student of medieval poetry can afford to 
ignore’, and summarizing the intricacies of 
FE, T. Donaldson’s work on some manuscripts 
in the B-tradition of Piers Plowman. In 
Miss Joyce Bazire’s chapter on Chaucer 
and in Arthur Brown’s on “Later Eliza- 
bethan and Early Stuart Drama”, there is 
a happy balance between greater and lesser 
contributions. Brown’s is among the most 
readable chapters: it is good to be informed 
that an article (in Notes and Queries) is 
“ over-imaginative”’. Mrs. Catherine Ing, 
whose chapter on “The Later Tudor 
Period, Excluding Drama” is short in 
keeping with her estimate of the work 
reviewed, complains of “the paucity of 
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criticism which characterizes current English 
studies”. It is a complaint unintentionally 
confirmed by T. S. Dorsch’s statement 
about the reissue in book-form, On Poetry 
and Poets, of some of T. S. Eliot’s critical 
essays: “Their assembly as a collection 
and in a form more durable than pamphlets 


is a major event in modern English 
criticism ”’. 
As we have come to expect from 


Y.W.E.S., this is a useful, accurate, authori- 
tatively critical, and well-indexed volume. 
Apart from a few unimportant misprints 
[Alseitiger for allseitiger, p. 46, and the price 
of the Brunner festschrift, not DM. 6.20, 
alas, but DM. 26.80] the only fault worthy 
of mention is a certain amount of avoidable 
duplication. The fault may well be 
inherent in the way in which the work is 
compiled; the writers of the individual 
chapters can hardly be expected to ask 
themselves whether contributions relevantly 
reviewed by them might also be reviewed by 


someone else. E. G. STANLEY. 


ON THE LITERARY GENETICS OF 
SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS 1592-1594, by 
T. W. Baldwin. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1959; pp. xii, 562; $8.50. 

"THE title of this book does not give a 

very clear idea of its scope. It begins 

‘with Greene’s “ Shake-scene” passage, but 

it then surveys the whole chronology of the 

plays of Greene, Marlowe, Peele and Kyd, 
and the “casting pattern” of the main 
companies of the late eighties and early 
nineties, before getting on, more than half- 
way through, to the plays of Shakespeare 
which Mr. Baldwin attributes to the period 

between 1591-2 (J Henry VI) and 1594 

(M.N.D.). Mr. Baldwin gives the reader 

little help in following and assessing his 

complicated argument. He builds on the 
results, which few would accept in their 
entirety, of his own earlier work, and he 
seldom gives much direct consideration to 
opposing views. Thus the 1594 Taming of 

a Shrew is elaborately claimed as dating in 

essentials from 1589, and Shakespeare’s 

play merely referred to once or twice in 
passing, and dogmatically stated to have 

“the casting pattern of plays after the 

reorganization in 1594” (p. 472). This 

dismissal .of current views on the two plays 
is not likely to be taken very seriously 
except by those who can follow Mr. Baldwin 
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in regarding the Marlowe element in A 
Shrew as “imitative transplantation and 
variation ” (p. 139) by a serious dramatist, 
perhaps by Marlowe himself, in respect of 
the Tamburlaine passages, and as antedat- 
ing Faustus in the passages shared with that 
play. This is perhaps the clearest example 
of what makes it difficult to take Mr. 
Baldwin seriously, for all the mass of 
miscellaneous learning that he un- 
doubtedly possesses. He seems quite 
incapable of seeing what kind of thing as a 
whole the 1594 Shrew is. This incapacity 
comes out again in his treatment of the 
Henry VI plays, where he has the good 
sense to recognize the general relationship 
between Folio and Quarto texts, but where 
he must explain Edward II/Contention 
parallels as the result of following by 
Marlowe of a text already altered in the 
direction of the Contention, and in a 
remarkably testy and bombastic footnote 
(p. 302, n. 14), reject the orthodox explana- 
tion of memorial contamination of the 
Folio text by reminiscences of Edward II, 
itself echoing Shakespeare. 


A great deal of Mr. Baldwin’s agreement 
rests on claims that series of passages are 
related to each other, and that internal 
evidence shows that they can have been 
written in one and only one order. Here, 
detailed criticism would largely have to 
consist simply in saying that, often, I am 
either not convinced that the passages are 
related at all, or else can see no compelling 
reason for one order rather than another. 
Isolated examples are not necessarily 
representative, but one or two may be 
helpful. On p. 492, Mr. Baldwin quotes 
R. Ill, Il. iv. 50, “The tiger now hath 
seized the gentle hind”, and M.N.D., 
II. i. 232-3, ““The mild hind/Makes speed 
to catch the tiger’, and comments that the 
second “ exactly reverses the line in Richard 
III, even preserving the adjective by varia- 
tion, gentle, mild. Clearly, the passage in 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream is later than 
that in Richard III”. As far as I can see, 
all that underlies this is that the “ tiger/ 
hind” relationship is a normal one in 
R. III, and an abnormal one in M.N.D. 
But since the whole point in M.N.D. is to 
depict the reversal of a stock situation, it is 
hard to see what evidence there can be for 
believing that Shakespeare must have 


depicted the normal state of affairs at an | 
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earlier date. Elsewhere, Mr. Baldwin fails 
to make allowance for something he no 
doubt recognized in principle—the great 
mass of evidence that is lost. One example 
turning on a single word discussed in the 
first chapter must suffice. Mr. Baldwin is 
impressed by the way the word “ kill-cow ” 
recurs in pamphlets by the Harveys and 
Nashe from 1589 on, and he treats it as 
deliberate echoing of Mundy’s Fedele and 
Fortunio (1585), which, in defiance of the 
natural impression made by the passage 
containing the word, he treats as a deliber- 
ate metaphorical coinage. It is true that 
0.E.D. quotes the word first from Richard 
Harvey (1589), but we have no means of 
knowing how current it was in the 1580s. 
Professor F. P. Wilson refers me to an 
occurrence in Melbanke’s Philotimus 
(1583), 2B3v. 

It would be unfair to suggest that the 
book has nothing to offer. Every now and 
then there is something of real value, as 
on the contribution of the Mirror for 
Magistrates to the Henry VI plays, but it is 
certainly necessary to dig for it. Fifty pages 
are taken up with littlke more than a 
summary of Henry VI and Richard III, by 
way of displaying “ five-act structure ”, and 
the examination of the Dutch and German 
versions of Titus, with the claims that some 
agreements between the two point to a 
stage lying behind the 1594 text, seem to me 
to do nothing to invalidate Chambers’s 
claim (William Shakespeare, 1. 319) that 
“the facts are quite consistent with the 
natural hypothesis of divergence from a 
common source in an adaptation of Titus 
Andronicus for continental travel”. 


Mr. Baldwin has “ tried to attribute facts 
to their proper discoverers” (p. viii), and I 
am sure he has usually been successful. 
But it is a pity that he goes out of his way 
on p. 279 to claim priority over Peter 
Alexander for his findings on the 2 Henry 
VI/Contention relationship, when Alex- 
ander’s first publication, duly listed, for 
example, in Chambers’s William Shake- 
speare was in T.L.S. in 1924. The sugges- 
tion that Greene’s “ Tomliuclin” is Tom 
a Lincoln belongs to W. F. McNeir, M.L.N. 
lvili (1943), 380-2, and a complicated 
palaeographical argument unfortunately 
depends on the misreading “ Tomliuolin ” 
from which McNeir would have saved him. 
On p. 431, the conjecture “as” for “at” 
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in the lines unique to the 1594 Quarto of 
Titus Andronicus belongs to Sir Walter 
Greg (M.L.R., xlviii (1953), 439-40): this 
is, of course, very near the end of Mr. 
Baldwin’s final period of checking, 1953-54. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


LOCAL HISTORY IN ENGLAND, by 
W. G. Hoskins. Longmans, 1959; pp. xi, 
196; illustrated; 21s. 


AS Dr. Hoskins states in the course of his 

first few pages, this book is aimed at 
those who wish to study the history of their 
own particular locality. Above all his 
purpose is to encourage the amateur 
historian to take as his theme “the origin 
and growth of his particular local com- 
munity or society” (p. 12). As his title 
suggests the book is concerned solely with 
English local history, and the Welsh will 
be relieved to find that he does not include 
the Principality within his definition; nor 
does he attempt to deal with London which 
is, as he says, a subject in itself. 

The measure of his achievement is that 
within the compass of 173 pages of text 
he has managed to find something illum- 
inating to say about almost every aspect of 
his subject. The twelve chapters into which 
the book is divided deal with such prob- 
lems as the training and equipment of the 
local historian, and the value of a variety 
of sources for the study of local history, 
from local directories to Parliamentary 
Papers. Much good advice is given on the 
best method of approaching the study of 
such topics as the parish, the manor, the 
ownership of land, the church, the chapel 
and the school, the landscape, historic 
buildings, public health and population, 
and many subsidiary matters. 

He devotes two very interesting chapters 
to the study of town history, which should 
be read by every town historian who wishes 
to avoid the dreary catalogue of civic 
triumphs which so often passes as history. 
It may however be as well to offer a word 
of caution on one particular point which is 
made in these chapters. On pages 104 and 
105, Dr. Hoskins suggests that because over 
40% of the taxpayers in Exeter and in some 
comparable towns were recorded as wage- 
earners, the next lowest category of tax- 
payers, those assessed at 20s. in goods, 
should be considered as part of the wage- 
earning class in other towns, where a 
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similar percentage is not found. This may 
be true in a number of cases, but my own 
researches, to which Dr. Hoskins has made 
a generous reference in this book, do not 
entirely bear him out. At Leicester no less 
than 32% of those assessed at 20s. in goods 
attained their freedom, and some at least 
achieved high civic office in the latter half 
of the century. This would indicate that 
they cannot properly be regarded as wage- 
earners. The most likely answer is that in 
the larger towns such as Exeter the pro- 
gressive depression of the poorer craftsmen 
into the wage-earning class had gone much 
further than in the smaller towns such as 
Leicester. 

On one or two other minor points Dr. 
Hoskins may also be open to some criticism. 
For example, from the archivist’s point of 
view, he does not seem to have appreciated 
the degree to which local record offices 
have accumulated certain types of material 
to which he makes specific reference. 
Almost every local record office has by now 
received the diocesan copies of the Tithe 
Maps and Awards, and the collections of 
manorial records to be found there are far 
richer and more rewarding for particular 
localities than those rather arbitrary frag- 
ments which are to be found in the national 
repositories. Dr. Hoskins might also have 
made more play with the need to collect 
“ hearsay ” evidence from the older inhabi- 
tants of the locality however much their 
stories need to be subjected to critical 
scrutiny. 

It is true that some professional histor- 
ians and archivists will feel that Dr. Hoskins 
is over-optimistic in his belief that the 
amateur historian is capable of the sus- 
tained effort required of him by this book. 
The manner in which the material has been 
set out, however, does provide an admirable 
framework within which to study local 
history, and any amateur who is prepared 
to follow Dr. Hoskins’s advice in pursuing 
only one of the many aspects of the subject 
dealt with, should produce some excellent 
results. Moreover if he has the time and 
the patience to go on, he may ultimately 
find that he has achieved a degree of com- 
pleteness in his researches which will 
surprise many of his professional colleages. 
In short this is a book which can be studied 
profitably by amateur and professional alike. 


D. CHARMAN. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE HISTORIC 
SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE FOR THE YEAR _ 1958, 
Vol. CX. Liverpool, 1959; pp. xxii, 214. 


"THOUGH it may be regretted that this 

volume contains but one short note on 
a Cheshire subject, it nevertheless deserves 
a warm welcome for its valuable contribu- 
tions to the social and economic history of 
the sister county. Perhaps the general 
reader will find most interesting a couple 
of studies which throw light upon the life 
and circumstances of the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century landed gentry. In one 
the Rev. F. W. Rea examines the rental and 
accounts of Sir Richard Shireburn of 
Stonyhurst, whose income from extensive 
properties enabled him to begin the con- 
version of his ancestral home into the 
splendid pile which is now a Roman 
Catholic public school. From the accounts 
much may be learned about the estate 
management and expenditure of one of the 
wealthiest local squires. In the other paper 
Mr. Owen Ashmore draws a fascinating 
picture of the way of life of both the 
greater and the lesser landowners. By 
analysing a large number of inventories he 
illustrates the internal arrangements and 
furnishing of their houses, and informs us 
about their food, clothing, and in some 
cases their recreations and cultural pursuits, 
as well as their farming economy. 

The same patient scrutiny of original 
documents characterizes most of the 
articles. From a perusal of hundreds of 
deeds and surveys the author of an essay 
on “Lancashire Long Measure”? demon- 
strates that in that county the term “ acre” 
might represent, in addition to the statute 
acre, nine different and larger areas; though 
he shows that the standards most com- 
monly used in measuring land were the 
eight-yard rod or perch north of the Ribble 
and the seven-yard rod to the south. 
Another writer, discussing the North Lanca- 
shire shipping registers of 1786, brings out 
the fact that the shipbuilding industry of 
the county was more widely diffused than 
has hitherto been realised. Of thirty-four 
vessels registered at Ulverston, for example, 
twenty-eight were built in Lancashire at 
fifteen different places. 

In addition there are notices of local 
enterprises to raise the level of education 
and culture in the industrial population of 
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the early nineteenth century. Dr. Kelly’s 
account of the Chorley Adult School, based 
on its minute book of 1817-25, describes 
how such institutions for working men were 
organized and their students taught, while 
two short papers on the Colne Book Society 
and the St. Helens Book Club exemplify 
different methods of satisfying the demand 
of the more literate for books in the days 
when free lending libraries were non- 
existent. 

Pioneering educational effort in another 
direction is brought to light from the 
unpublished correspondence of Matthew 
Gregson, best known as the compiler of a 
curious collection of historical fragments 
relating to Lancashire. Foreseeing the 
danger of mass production by manu- 
facturers who judged the saleability of 
commodities solely by their utility, he tried 
to enlist the co-operation of leading profes- 
sional and business men in the formation 
of a society of arts which would have as 
one of its chief objects the promotion of 
industrial design; and he advocated the 
instruction of the young in drawing as a 
means of developing taste and the appre- 
ciation of well-designed things of common 
use. Unfortunately, in both connexions he 
was much in advance of his time; but he 
put his ideas into practice in lithography, 
by engaging skilful artists and engravers to 
execute the attractive prints which adorn 
his Portfolio of Fragments, and which set 
an excellent example for future illustrators 


of local histories. G. H. Tuptina. 


THE WORLD’S LIGHTHOUSES 
BEFORE 1820, by D. Alan Stevenson. 
Oxford University Press, 1959; pp. xxiv, 
310, with 200 illus.; 63s. 


T° the layman the notion of building a 

lighthouse on some isolated rock many 
miles from land must present almost 
insurmountable difficulties. The artificers 
pray the whole time for calm weather, yet 
without a breeze the craft sailing out from 
the shore depot with men and material 
could only reach the site with loss of 
precious time. Until the first courses of 
masonry had been set there was no foothold 
on the rock, and the attendant boats would 
have no security. The advent of steam 
propulsion, therefore, was most instrumen- 
tal in hastening the work, by saving tides 
and making quick passages to and from the 
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remote location. This may seem a plati- 
tude but it is the reason for the title of Mr. 
Stevenson’s book. After 1820, when steam- 
boats had come to stay, the building of a 
rock lighthouse was child’s play in com- 
parison with the former obstacles. Those 
interested in pharology may feel a little 
disappointed that the achievements in this 
field subsequent to the chosen date have 
not been written up, but a dividing line 
must be drawn somewhere, and there is 
consolation in the promise that the later 
period right up to the present day will be 
fully recorded in a second volume from 
the same hand. This work is a masterly 
production to which the author has devoted 
an enormous amount of research and much 
exploration in finding rare and out-of-the- 
way illustrations. Indeed, the pictures form 
one of the book’s most outstanding features, 
for there is hardly a page that does not 
carry some quaint and unusual lighthouse 
delineation. These range from enlarged 
thumb-nail sketches on ancient charts to 
half-tone reproductions of paintings by 
celebrated marine artists. Clarkson Stan- 
field is here, while J. M. W. Turner is 
represented by the lighthouses at Calais and 
La Héve, and the Bell Rock in a violent sea. 

Nobody who studies this subject can be 
unaware of the long struggle to erect a 
permanent tower on the historic and 
terrible Eddystone Reef, but what is perhaps 
not so well known is that Henry Winstanley 
built there two successive structures in 1698 
and 1699, differing in many particulars; 
contemporary drawings of these are shown 
side by side in plate 82 of the book. Many 
writers have compared Winstanley’s house 
with a pagoda, and this is more obvious in 
the second of them. Hardly less menacing 
than the Eddystone Reef or of a less 
sinister reputation was the Inchcape 
Rock, eleven miles off the Scottish coast at 
Arbroath, famous in the poetry of Robert 
Southey. The lighthouse known as the Bell 
Rock tower, built there between 1806 and 
1811, may be regarded as the ultimate theme 
of this book, crystallizing the accomplish- 
ments and characteristic of all the talented 
and distinguished Stevenson family. The 
present author can lay claim to being one 
of the greatest living lighthouse specialists 
in the world, and descends from a long line 
of engineers and inventors dedicated to 
lighthouse development and perfection. It 
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was his great-grandfather, Robert Stevenson 
the First, who was responsible for the Bell 
Rock construction, having as sons Alan, 
who built the almost equally wonderful 
Skerryvore tower; David with Dubh Artach 
lighthouse to his credit, and grandfather to 
our present author; and Thomas, the father 
of Robert Louis Stevenson and a great 
exponent of lighthouse optics. Among 
three generations were the second, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth Engineers of the 
Scottish or Northern Lighthouse Board. 
As is only fitting, a large part of the book 
is reserved for the Bell Rock with its 
fascinating story of the battle to beat the 
elements and the gradual eventual victory. 
Posterity is fortunate in having had such 
clever and understanding artists to portray 
the manifold activities of the masons and 
artificers, from the landing of the first stones 
on the rock, and the different vessels 
occupied in the operations, and so on. The 
most amusing picture concerns the great 
work brought to fruition, a view of the 
kitchen in the tower, with keepers relaxing 
in comfort on either side of the glowing 
hearth, a pair of socks hanging up to air 
in front of it, the one man practising on his 
violin, while on the table lie the draught- 
board and pieces, waiting for the game to 
be resumed, 

This is a book worthy of gracing the finest 
libraries, and one to be taken up to browse 
in many a time and again. 

HiLary P. MEAD. 


HISTORICAL COSTUMES OF ENG- 
LAND, 1066-1956, by N. Bradfield. 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 1958; 
pp. 184; 28s. 

GOME twenty years ago, Miss Nancy 

Bradfield published an illustrated sur- 
vey of English costume up to 1938: asking, 
at one of our great national libraries, for 

this book, I was told “But she put out a 

later edition, on the same plan, which is 

much improved”. It is this later book 
which is under review, and a comparison 
holds interest. The first book was valuable 
for its clarity, simplicity and completeness 
of plan—a page of illustrations being 
accompanied by a descriptive text, short, 
but comprehensive. As a book to consult, 
it was invaluable to the non-specialist, and 
the little manikins, evidently much reduced 
from their originals, were cleanly drawn in 
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line, with touches of crimson to emphasize 
details, and so posed as to reveal their dress, 
They were impersonal, expressive and by no 
means flagrantly of our own era in feeling, 
but did not aim at the level of the very 
best; Professor Schwabe’s classic drawings 
of medieval armour, the clean line of Miss 
Mary Gardiner in the Cunnington book on 
Englishwomen’s nineteenth-century clothing, 
the frontispiece photograph of Dr. Joan 
Evans’s book on medieval French dress— 
almost startling in its impact. But in the 
redrawn edition the lay figures have become 
alive. Single figures no longer gesticulate to 
display the set of a sleeve or the fall of a 
cloak, but stand grouped together, rendered 
in highly sensitive line, as if sketched from 
the life, characters in their own right. 

The contrast in the two editions is well 
exemplified in the reign of Henry V where 
the three figures grouped now instead of in 
isolation, manage to convey to us a new fact 
—that the chaperon is still in use; while a 
glance at the folds of the cravat in the 
William III picture shows how much more 


deeply interpretative is the re-drawing. In | 


the picture of George III’s reign, number 6 
in the earlier book is quite a man of today 
in the feeling of face and top hat: his twin, 
number 2 in the later book, in set of hat and 
collar now captures the period; similarly, in 
the principal male figure in the George IV 


drawings, the wide shoulders and gathered ) 


set of the sleeves is 1938 in feeling—this is 
corrected in the re-drawing, the narrowed 
shoulder contrasting with the fuller set of 
the sleeve a decade later. This, and such 
other changes as the altered date for 
“dagged” or scalloped edgings, enriches 
the later book with the fruits of recent 
research, as does the sketch of a new fashion 
of buttoning the nineteenth-century man’s 
cutaway coat, high in front—though I, for 
one, miss the little boys’ Victorian fashions 
omitted in the second book. The new 
natural posing means, though, that some in- 
formation needs a longer search; the text 
in Stephen’s reign tells us that the sleeves in 
the women’s linen undergarment were long, 
but the complete drawing of such a sleeve 
in the earlier book conveys this more im- 
mediately, while the close grouping of the 
women in the Edward IV drawing prevents 
exact information as to the hem line—shown 
in the first book as a short train. 


In 1938 pre-eminence is given in its period 
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to the costume we always picture as Henry 
VIII’s own—the immense puffed sleeves and 
flat plumed hat of the Holbein portrait—but 
this costume retires to the background in the 
later edition giving way to a fur-lined coat 
similar in its non-committal cut to that of 
the preceding reign. In the early book, the 
Charles II cloak is clearly set out—later, it 
has to be hunted for, the text explaining its 
limited use. In re-drawing the fashions 
obtaining at the time of the first edition, 
Miss Bradfield has been a little influenced 
by the fuller, shorter fashion of a later day. 
The mode, at least since the seventeenth 
century, has swung, with an ever shortening 
arc of time between the stiffly tailored and 
the more softly draped; with the latter, 
Miss Bradfield is quite at home, though less 
in sympathy with the rigidity which pro- 
duced the bustle of Seurat’s time, or the 
spareness aimed for in the Black Figure 
period of Empire dressing—where one must 
beware Of a Quality Street point of view. 

In detail, I found it impossible to catch 
Miss Bradfield out, and, as far as catching 
the whole spirit of the periods is concerned, 
one might fairly say that, avoiding high 
fashion, extreme corsetry, lavish jewellery 
and embroidery—the latter a fruit of leisure 
amongst even the modest classes—she has 
restricted herself to sensible people in their 
everyday clothes. In a book where we can 
be grateful for so much, one misses late- 
nineteenth-century “ aesthetic’ dresses, and 
a mention of the Cunningtons’ name in the 
list of authorities—nevertheless, schools, 
theatrical designers and social historians will 
have to look far before they find any other 
book so accurate, so compressed and con- 
veying such a sense of life. 


A. G. HASSALL. 
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man”) in “ The Three Ladies”. Malaprop- 
ism and comic pronunciation are standard 
methods of identifying the clown through- 
out the drama. 

Mr. Mithal does not make extravagant 
claims for his evidence, but I believe that 
it cannot do what little is required of it. 


STANDISH HENNING. 
Harvard University. 
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